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“ACE FOR ALL PEOPLES 2, . 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD A CHURCH? 


A helpful new publication gives guiding principles and suggestions to 
ministers, church committees, and church members who look forward to 
the building of a new church. Written in the interest of better church 
architecture and in sound financing. Includes a section of illustrations of 
model churches and plans. Planning and Financing the New Church 
ee ee ee eee $300 


Johann Sebastian Bach by Your Key to the Bible by Land of Suspense, wriiten by 
Laurence N. Field is a human, Th. Huggenvik opens the Scrip- the head of the Church of Nor- 
appealing biography of Bach tures book by book. A most valu- way, Eivind Berggrav, gives 
which every reader will find prof- able aid to the Bible student, fascinating glimpses of the people 
itable and stimulating . . $150 teacher, and reader . $150 in isolated villages of the North. 

$150 
CHECK THESE FIVE BOOK TITLES | 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY 
AS WELL AS FOR YOUR CHURCH 
BOOK SHELF. NOTE THAT EACH 


MAKES AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
DEPT. CH, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Note: See duplicate coupon for your con- 
venience on page 59. Use this if preferred. 


Please send me: 
Planning and Financing the New Church . . . . $3.00 
Johann Sebastian Bach, $1.50 Land of Suspense, $1.50 
Your Key to the Bible, $1.50 Muskego Boy . $2.00 


Name 


Address. 


Mikkel who with his family setiled in Musil 
Ienclose$_______- Send C.0.D.___ consin, in 1843. The - new nd and new} 
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Sancluary 


Here is a pool where peace invites 
Low gliding, flight-worn wings. 

A buoyant dawn wind sways the reeds 
That shelter wild-shy things. 


No heavy boots crash thunderously; 
No man-cry shatters sky. 

The lily lifts her sun-full cup 
For ducklings, floating by. 


This is a place where God must come, 
That it may gently bless 

When He is wearied of man’s strife 
And wilful littleness. 


Lorene D Heineman 
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WARNER BROS’? 
stony of the man who j 
made the Wild West 
wild with laughter 
and the girl he 
crossed acontinent / 

4 ot to find! { 


_— an Ee <a 


Starring 


FREDRIC MARCH -ALEXIS SMITH-DONALD CRISP- ALAN HALE . c auseer suti-sonn cateaoine 


BILL HENRY - WALTER HAMPDEN + ROBERT BARRAT - JOYCE REYNOLDS = Screen Play by Alan LeMay * Adaptation by Alan LeMay and Harold M. Sherman * Additional Dialogue 
by Harry Chandlee + All biographical material based on works owned or controlled by Mark Twain Co., and the play “Mark Twain” by Harold M. Sherman + Music by Max Steiner 


JACK E. WARNER, Executive Producer Produced by Jesse L. Lasky Directed by IRVING RAPPER 
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DUR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 
magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Eyan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace, 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces .. . 
wherever they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in 
the effort to make a Christ-like world. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

What do you think of the wild furor 
created by the visit of the Polish Catho- 
lic priest to Stalin? 


Answer: 

I think that this priest is an honest 
man; that he sought earnestly to serve 
his Church and country; that he had a 
great desire to advance the interests of 
Poland and that sincerely he believed his 
mission was justified. I have been deep- 
ly impressed by what the man has said 
and also by what Stalin himself prom- 
ised. Beyond this I am not competent 
to speak. 


Question: 

What do you think of the Gallup poll 
on the proposed bill drafting men who 
quit jobs in war factories? According to 
the poll 56 per cent of Americans are 
favorable. 


Answer: 

I think the poll is just a poll! Also 
according to this poll the two groups 
who would be especially affected by the 
law—labor union members and all men 
over 38—voted fifty-fifty. I would like 
to see that poll made in the armed forces. 
I think they would be 99.9 per cent for 
such a law. 


Question: 

Has the Northern Baptist Convention 
re-affirmed all its past resolutions on 
war? I, with hundreds of others, left 
before the closing session. 


Answer: 

I cannot believe that this was the ac- 
tion of the Convention. The Honorable 
Clinton N. Howard calls attention to the 
fact that in 1934 the Convention in 
Rochester, New York, passed a resolu- 
tion: “I will cross no boundary line to 
kill and to destroy nor will I support 


Sem 
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Liang 
tion; . 
of lh 
my Government in sending its Army and > Chiat 
Navy to do so.” Also Mr. Howard quotes F Coun 
the St. Louis Convention of two years F tional 
later as re-affrming the above and add- — Chun 
ing: “and urge non-participation except — Dr. I 
in case of invasion.” Mr. Howard affirms [Affair 
that these resolutions now are not only FP Peop' 
disloyal but seditious, and what about — Polin 
the nearly one million Baptist youths — Coun 
who are in uniform? Surely here is final J Depa 
argument against resolutions past, or any istry 
vital action taken in the “closing min — Head 
utes” of any religious gathering. shen 
nese 

Question: Mini 
I have heard it said, but I have never & the | 
seen any facts to support the statement Heac 
that the top leaders in the new Chinese | Mini 

government are Christians. Can Curis- 

TIAN HERALD satisfy my thirst for /noul. a 
edge? tions 
Fa ¢ 
Answer: of / 

£ we 
It is estimated that there are more | Kin 
than 400 million Buddhists in China and Dr. 
more than 50 million Mohammedans. | TS! 
There are a total of less than 4 million Mer 
Christians—perhaps 3 million Catholics, } ™! 
500,000 Protestant church members and — Wo 
an additional 400,000 Protestant adher- Che 
ents. In spite of this fact, many of the Chi 
“top leaders” in the Chinese government, Dey 
beginning with the President and Gen- Ger 
eralissimo, himself, are Protestant Chris Cer 
tians. Here are the names of forty-six Ku 
and the list is not complete. Perhaps for Chi 
the first time such a list as this appears PP 
in print. ¢ 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Presi- Co 
dent of the Republic of China; Madame J )¥. 
Chiang Kai-shek; Dr. H. H. Kung, Vice- the 
President of the Administrative Yuan iin 
and Minister of Finance; Madame H. H. ot 
Kung: Dr. T. V. Soong, Minister of the 
Foreign Affairs; Madame T. V. Soong: Ne 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, Member of the is 
Central Executive Committee of the Ge 
Kuomintang; Dr. Wang Chung Hui, Sec- Me 
Se 

tee 
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yetary-General of the National Defense 
Council; Marshal Feng Yu Hsiang, Vice- 
Chairman of the Military Council; Dr. 


'T. F. Tsiang, Department Head of the 


Administrative Yuan; General Wu Te 
Chen, Secretary-General of the Central 
Kuomintang party; Admiral Chen Chek, 
Member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang party 


0. K. Yui, Vice-Minister of Finance; 
Liang Han Chou, Minister of Informa- 
tion; Dr. Hollington Tong, Vice-Minister 
of Information; General Chang Chih 
Chiang, Member of People’s Political 
Council; King Chu, Dean of the Na- 
tional Central University: General Chang 
Chun, Governor of Szechwan Province; 
Dr. K. C. Wu, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Dr. Han Lih Wu, Member of the 
People’s Political Council; Dr. Chang 
Poling, Member of the People’s Political 
Council; Dr. Hsu Shu-hsi, Head of the 
Department of Western Asia of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Chi Te Lu, 
Head of the Military Bureau; Dr. Lan- 
shen Hu, Secretary-General of the Chi- 
nese Red Cross; Dr. P. W. Kuo, Vice- 
Minister of Finance; Li Jui, Secretary of 
the Ministry of Finance; Jen Sien Yin, 
Head of the Loan Department of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Chen Li Chiang, President of the Na- 
tional College of Social Education; Lei 
Fa Chang, Vice-Minister of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry: Dr. P. S. 
King, National Health Administrator: 
Dr. Y. C. Mei, President of National 
Tsn Hua University; Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang; Dr. T. K. 
Wong, President of National Chung 
Chen Medical College; General Chang 
Chih Chung, Head of the Political 
Department of the Military Council; 
General Lu Chung Lin, Member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang; General Hsieh Tu Pi, 
Chairman of the Irrigation Work De- 
partment of the Administrative Yuan. 


S.C. Yu, Member of the Standing 
Committee of the National Relief Com- 
mission; C. F. Song, Secretary-General of 
the National Relief Commission; Dr. Ho 
Lien, Secretary-General of National Proj- 
ect Bureau; Dr. Kuo Tai Chi, Head of 
the Foreign Affairs Department of the 
National Defense Council; Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, Ambassador to Great Britain: 
General J. H. Huang, Head of New Life 
Movement; Mrs. William Wang, General 
Secretary of Women’s Advisory Commit- 
tee of the New Life Movement; General 
Shang Chene, Head of the Generalissi- 
mo’s Headquarters; General Feng Chi 
An, Commander-in-Chief of 33rd Group 
Amy; General Song Lien Chun, Acting 
Commander of the Sixth War Area. 


Please note: this is not a complete list. 
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“We were dug in deep because Nazi artillery and dive bombers had us spotted. We were 
taking a terrible blasting when suddenly we saw a lone man in a jeep, lumbering along 
... two tires flat... shells falling on all sides. The CO stood up and commanded 


the driver to take cover but the jeep plodded on. Then we saw.. 
—and loaded in the back were two wounded men. 


* 


It isn’t a chaplain’s responsibility to go 
through shell fire and bombing to take 
wounded men to the dressing station. 
But this chaplain didn’t hestitate to 
risk his life for two of “this boys.”” And 





for his deed he was decorated then and 
there .. . on the battlefield. 
The chaplains with our armed forces 
priests, rabbis, ministers from 
churches back home . . . are there to 


* 


. 2t was the chaplain 
He was stopping for nothing!” 


* 


serve the spiritual needs of their men, 
to bring them the comfort and guidance 
of religion. They are non-combatants 
... they don't carry weapons. 

The chaplains’ duties take them to 
the front lines where they face danger 
along with the men they are there to 
serve. And there they often find an 
extra job to do... a hero’s job. Like 
the chaplain who stuck to his jeep. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 

made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 

for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 

: other uses. You can plan now for the future purchas« 

of a Hammond Organ for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 
write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


More than 1,000 Hammond Organs are doing war duty with the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 










\ Bright-eyed children, Christian citizens of the future. 
\ How important to give them sound Christian teaching NOW! 
I a 8 
Let this big new Sunday School Handbook open the way .. . 
contains over 5000 items, helps, suggestions. Mail coupon to- 
\ I gs Pp 
\ day for your copy. Learn about the new “Step-By-Step” 
y y P) p-by I 
\ Teaching Plan that is revolutionizing Sunday School meth- 
\ ods by making teaching easier and attracting new leaders. 
\ Also learn about: 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 
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LEAGUE? To the assembled gentlemen 
of the press, the President of the United 
States said a few weeks ago that 1) the 
[.§. was definitely interested in a union 
of the nations in the post-war world: 2) 
that this union would not follow the pat- 
ten of the Wilsonian League of Nations, 
but be of an original 1944 pattern; 3) 
that it would mainly be a league to halt 
aggressor nations: +) that the President 
at least does not see the integrity of the 
U.S. affected in the least by the interna- 
tinal organization. Tliere will be a 
meeting of the Big Four nations, soon. 
to get plans under way for the new 
League. 

It is a bit puzzling. Note that the 
President, with his usual artistry, uses 
the word “integrity” rather than the old, 
hackneyed and dangerous “Sovereignty.” 
Why? Later, Mr. Roosevelt cleared the 
air a bit by saving that he was as much 
in favor of U. S. sovereignty as he had 
ever been. But—does that settle it? 

The question is: Can any nation main- 
tain its pre-war sovereignty in joining a 
post-war league for the preservation of 
the peace? Will not all individual na- 
tions have to give a bit. here and there. 
in the interests of the common good? 
Can we go on being as nationalistic as 
we were in the gay pre-Pearl Harbor 
days, and maintain a peaceful way of 
life for all peoples, or will we all have to 
surrender some of our ancient 
prerogatives? 

Is it possible to maintain an interna- 


national 


| tional organization for just one purpose: 


to halt the aggressor? Think back. now. 
to Mussolini and Ethiopia: what the 
League of Nations needed there was the 
will and the strength to enforce economic 
sanctions against Italy. Had the League 
lone that, the economic lives of all of 
ls might have seriously been affected. 
The forthcoming League will find itself 
in much the same position as the League 
of 1920: it will be next to impossible for 
it to apply only military measures. It 
will be forced, whether it likes the pro- 
cedure or not, to interfere socially, eco- 
tomically, and politically with the nor- 


| mal lives of the nations. 
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Can that—and preserve the 
sovereignty—or the “integrity”’—of the 
cooperating nations? 


we do 





CIVILIANS: How will the invasion af- 
fect us, on the home front? Here are 
some predictions, good and evil, as they 
come to us from various well-informed 
sources: 

The war boom at home is passing its 
peak: war production will drop from 
seventy to forty billions in 1945. This 
means many will be out of work 
(some say 100,000 a month are being 
dropped from war effort now): when 
Germany quits, this unemployed quota 
will jump quickly. 

Pay and wages will fall off as produc- 
tion declines; trade unions and the Ad- 
ministration, however, will keep hourly 
wages up. At end of the German war, 
there will be more strikes. 

Business activity will decline as the 
Yanks bite deeper into France. The 
draft will taper off; only enough men to 
replace casualties will be needed. De- 
mobilization of men in the army will 
start with the German collapse: probably. 
some three million men will be released 
for civilian life. This will create trouble: 
employers say it will be necessary to dis- 
charge thousands of their present help to 
make room for the veterans. who were 
“promised their jobs back.” 

The food situation will become increas- 


men 


ingly complicated as the invasion moves 
inland: liberated peoples must be fed: 
we will have rationing controls for a 
long time. will become more 
plentiful as Germany’s power wanes; as 


Gasoline 


the war against Japan is stepped up, the 
West Coast instead of the East will suffer 
from lack of gas. 

Automobiles will 
probably -be in production by spring or 
early summer of next vear. Clothing and 
shoes will be more plentiful when Ger- 
many quits: so will building materials. 


and refrigerators 


REFUGEES: Discussing the question of 


what we are to do with the war refugees. 
the President said recently that he liked 
the idea of “free ports” into which could 
come these refugees for haven. until the 


wr rr wr wr rrr rr rr rr rrr rr rr rrr rrr rrr 


war was over. He did not name the ports, 
and suggested that they did not neces- 
sarily have to be U.S. ports, but he liked 
the idea. 
Later. he that the 
Government had been considering using 
unneeded Army camps for refugee hous- 
ing—but he did not believe that refugees 
should be into this 
country when other countries, easier for 
them He also 
thought that these refugees should return 
to their own countries, at war’s end. 
What those other countries, more 
conveniently reached? Well, the Mediter- 
ranean, that it is cleared of Ger- 
affords several of them. 
Mediterranean 


clarified, saying 


admitted wholesale 


to reach, were available. 


are 


now 
mans, 
that heaven 
earth: with proper care and cultivation. 
it could be made to blossom as the ros 
and take care literally of millions of the 
war's destitute. But would they want to 
leave it, at war’s end? 


Some ot 


area is on 


Speaking purely in a personal sens 
now. this editor, had he been tortured 
and driven out of Germany or Poland o1 
Austria, would fight to the last ditch be- 
fore he'd 20 back. And we believe that 
millions of the homeless in Europe feel 
the same way about it. It will be a hard 
thing to handle, 
Meanwhile. we 


when peace comes. 
cant just let them die. 
Somewhere. somehow. some “ports” must 


be opened for them. 


BURLESQUE: The trial of twenty- 
seven men and women in Washington for 
seditious conspiracy to create disaffection 
in the armed forces becomes rapidly a 
burlesque not funny enough for laughter 
and disgusting to those who cherish law 
and order and democratic procedure. 
Five defense attorneys have been fined 
for obstreperous contempt of court; at- 
torneys for both sides meet in the cor- 
ridors of the court and quarrel like a lot 
of high-school boys: not a day passes 
without its comedy or its explosive inci- 
dent in the court. The prize picture of 
the whole affair was scattered over the 


country in the 


magazines and news- 


papers: it pictures one female defendant 
thumbing her nose at the courthouse in 
which she is being tried! 





Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


WHILE THE BATTLE RAGES 


What do you suppose would happen 
to such people as these, if the trial were 
being held in Germany? But this is not 
Germany. This is the land of the free, 
where freedom sometimes goes the limit 
in safeguarding the legal rights of people 
who sneer at those protecting them. It’s 
an odd picture. Somehow, contemplating 
it, we think of the old hickory switch 
hanging in the woodshed of yesterday, 
and we long for the good old days... . 


ABROAD 


PLUNGE: Well, it has come. The 
greatest military invasion is under way, 
and the lines along the French side of the 
English Channel sway this way and that, 
under German counter-attack, as we go 
to press. The Allies have done what 
Hitler, at the peak of his strength, could 
not do: they have crossed the best tank- 
trap in the world. 

It might be more correct to say that 
the first move of the invasion has been 
taken. The fight in this sector is a phase; 
there will be more crossings from Eng- 
land; we believe there will be an invasion 
of Southern France, by way of Corsica 
through Marseilles, or thereabouts. There 
will be a series of moves. a striking all 


around the clock, as soon as the Germans 
have moved enough men and _ heavy 
equipment up to face Eisenhower. Watch 
Clark in Italy, and the Russians in the 
Balkans! They are part of the same 
invasion. 

Military men now are saying that the 
first real crack in Hitler’s armor will come 
under Russian pressure, that in the Bal- 
kans he has so weakened himself that he 
cannot hold the Reds. Maybe so. But 
to us, it is highly possible that Hitler 
may crack anywhere, for the simple rea- 
son that he has not now enough men 
and machines to hold everywhere. We 
believe the end will come suddenly; that 
the most amazing war-machine in human 
history, developed by the paperhanger, 
will be crushed suddenly, like a rotten 
apple under a man’s heel, when we least 
expect it. 

Consider this: Hitler said we could 
never cross the Channel; we crossed it, 
easily. The West Wall was said to be 
impregnable; it wasn’t. The Nazis were 
to put on a counter-invasion of England; 
they didn’t. The Luftwaffe was supposed 
to be “held in reserve;” it looks now as 
though there isn’t any Luftwaffe worthy 
of the name. 

Germany stands at bay, her back to 
the wall. She has reaped the inevitable 
harvest of her evil seed. It is the begin- 
ning of the end. What has done most to 


bring it about? Far be it from us ty 
choose between land and naval attacks 


between the infantry, artillery, engineer f 


or the other branches of the service. By 
just as a plain layman, it seems to us at 
this point that the constant, all-oy 
bombings of the Reich and occupied ter. 
ritory have done much, very much jn. 
deed, to shorten the conflict and save 
literally tens of thousands of lives. 

What might have happened. where 
might we be now, if we had _ stopped 
those bombings? 


CIVILIANS: And how are the Germa; 
civilians taking the invasion? Their re. 
action is important, for the cracking of 
the home-front may well come before th, 
cracking of the front-lines. 

Out of Stockholm, we hear that Berl 
is “calm but tense.” The two word 
hardly go together. The calmness may be 
resignation in the face of doom; tl 
tenseness may be the result of the wild 
eyed attempts of Dr. Goebbels to explai 
how it all happened. The German civil 
ian must be growing a bit anxious as he 
reads of retreats and more retreats, and 
then reads the Doctor’s alibis. The alibi 
are almost funny. 

According to Goebbels, Moscow or. 
dered the invasion over the Channel, and 
supervised it! There were supposed to 
be staggering casualties as the Americans 
and British were hurled back into the 
sea; there were very light casualties and 
the Yanks and the Tommies are still 
there. This was supposed to be an elec- 
tion move by President Roosevelt; last 
November Goebbels was saying that 
Roosevelt hesitated to invade, becaus 
the enormous number of casualties would 
hurt his chances of re-election. 

These “cold-storage lies” must be mak- 
ing the German civilian stop, look and 
listen. They did little good when Berlin 
received the news of «he invasion; that 
news struck with the impact of lig’ ‘ning 
And strange as it may seem, Stockholm 
reports not a little nervous smiling in the 
streets of the German capital. Particv- 
larly was there smiling by the thousands 
of forcibly imported slave workers now i 
Germany; it is even reported that many 
a native Berliner smiled broadly back # 
them. And why not? The end of the war 
will mean quite as much to the helples 
German civilian as it will to the slave 
laborer. Both will be rid of a bondage. 

We read of one German woman going 
to jail for a careless remark. She sai 
something about being frightened, am 
about “running around Berlin as fast # 
Rommel ran out of Africa.” For the, 
she was sent to jail. 

Aye, the cracks are beginning to ap 
pear. 


DRIVE: The greatest threat to Allied 
arms at the moment lies not in Europ 
but in Central China, where there at 
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Is toB as yet no Allied arms at all. This para- catch on. So they switched to “Shoo you. make you, in these significant 

acks,B Joxical situation is troubling American Shoo Baby.” That did it. They sang it days, your country’s spiritual “am- 

Nees admirals and generals in the Pacific. and hummed it and whistled it and they poner eigeriion vette ta ies iy mye 

But Japan is driving hard in central China. invented a thousand new verses and made other notable journeys for the 

; . ' Church and your country, but this 

us ath to cut the land im two. to cut off the choruses as they slogeed through the sacciee tae enna ost a tar 
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lout} Chinese coast and make it hard if not) | mud and the blood. Shoo Shoo Baby! with perhaps your aid oppor 
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d ter. impossible for the U.S. to land troop Out in the Pacific, we read a chap tunity To you the war is not 


h in- 
save 


Where 
»pped 


rmal 
ir re 
ng of 
re the 


Is good 


or supplies on that coast. It 


strategy. and if it succeeds it will prolong 


the war in the East for months and 
maybe vears. 

While such a Japanese success cannot 
he decisive. it can add additional bur- 
dens to Chinese patience and courage. 
Supplies have been trickling in to the 
Chinese: our progress in reopening the 
old routes through Burma has been pain- 
fully slow. Have you wondered why the 


Vice-President of the United States was 


lain’s story of how one ship made port, 
The 
blown off the ship: one fourth lof her 
the 
smart 


for repairs. bow was completely 
entire length was at the bottom of 


Yet port! One 
landsman on the dock velled up at the 


sea. she made 
crew on the deck. “Well. whatever hap- 
Rephed one sailor. in 
“Termites.” 


pened to you?” 


perfect: seriousness: 


Now the singing of “Shoo Shoo Baby” 
the 


devastating from 


the 


and that 


deck of 


answer 


wounded battlewagon 


are 


remote for your son, Chaplain Clark 
V. Poling. has made the supreme 
sacrifice—this fact will bring you 
close to the heart of a great people 
that has given greatly to our com- 
Mon Cause... 
Very sincerely vours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


Dr. Poline is in Australia as we write. 
lle 


churches. 


will preach in) famous Australian 


and visit mihtary cantomments 


a ; : “— Under” for a period of approxi 
Berli ent to China? He eoes to bolster Cli- two very good reasons why we cant lose — : ee a ee 
; ; mately two months. 
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wild- 
xplai 
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as he 
S, and 
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ferenecs, electing new bishops to fill epis 
copal vacanetes left by death and retire 
ment. One of them has already made his 
tory by virtue of his very election. He 
is Bishop Fred P. Corson, formerly presi- 


dent of Dickinson College. At HS. he is 


one of the youngest bishops in the history 
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of the denomination. 


And while we note the arrival of one 
of Methodisimn’s lorabicunt 


men. we would also note the passing from 


most voungel 


active work of one of her wisest elders 
Bishop Francis J. MeConnell. 
charge of the New York area, is honored 
the the 
brilhant minds in modern Prot 


long im 


world around as one of most 
stantism 
\s bishop some years ago in Mexico, he 
was said to know more about the country 
the than 


knew: it almost 


and people many ALexicans 


became second nature 
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for the newspapermen of Mexico City. 
whenever they were in doubt concerning 
anything Mexican, to “Ask MeConnell!™ 
As bishop in Pittsbureh. he led the fa 


mous committee of churchmen who inves- 





PRESS ASSN 

Yugoslav refugees gather in a tent-city in a Middle East desert to receive 
clothing sent from the U. S. and distributed by the American Red Cross. 
ligated conditions im the steel industry: 

that : 
will take some 


nese morale, to assure Chungking the war. Phe soldiers of Europe have a 
aid will come in time. It 


clever work, even from a Vice-President. 


that report) was plam dynamite. and it 

But it 
common 
the steel 
furnace. More than any ofher one man in 
America, MceConnellis responsible for that! 

Methodism him. A 


leaves their active ranks. 


hard time understanding the Americans 
who sing and joke in battle. But that’s 
the kind of fighting that wins. Good 
humor is a far better healer than medi- 


almost blew the industry apart. 
the 


worker gasping in the heat of 


eot an eight-hour day for 


to make that promise “stick.” 
whether the U.S. 
will try to land in China at all. Does 


our progress toward the Philippines sue 


We're wondering 
some. situations. 
still 


cimes., im 


Jecause we ¢: aue > can . . . 
Because we can laugh, we can't weil wre siant 
vest another tactic—an air attack direct- lose. 


lv upon Nippon via Corregidor? 


ondage. PRAYER: ])-Day has come and gone. 
n gol ITALY: Bevond Rome, the war seems long since. but one aspect of D-Day 
he said to have turned into a track-meet. with CTT Te seems to be staying with us. It is the 
ed, ant the Germans far. far ahead and_ the praying aspect. People are still dropping 
fast & \mericans struggling hard to keep up. MISSION: Before us lies a letter with : : 


into the churches to pray for the success 
or that, — 


The Germans have not yet been able to 
turn and make a stand. They may not 
do that south of Florence or the Po. 
One bit of news from the fighting 
Fifth Army tells of the Yanks singing 


three words at the top that make us look 
twice and read carefully. The three words 
are “White House. Washington:” the let- 
ter is addressed to Dr. Poling. 
it reads: 


of our troops in France, for the safety of 


the husbands. sons. brothers and sweet- 
to ap hearts in the jaws of death. 


is one of the 


of the times. 


In part, This praying most 


We 


en- 


couraging signs have 


lied ie te » What di : ey , 
- a their way to Rome. What did they Your selection by the churches of not had very many of those riotous. 
rope. she? "- er oi * a . ° ; : ‘ _ - - ‘ 
oe ing? Well. a sergeant tried to get them America as their representative to Bacchanalian celebrations during — this 


jere art 
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to sng “Mairzy Doats,” 
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didn’t 
1944 


but it 
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the Churches cf Australia and Aus- 


war: there have been a few spontaneous 
tralia’s hearty invitation extended to 


parades, but not many. Mostly, in the 


face of such news as we had on D-Day, 
we want a quiet chapel somewhere, a 
sull altar before which we can kneel and 
reach for the hand of God. 

There is nothing denominational or 
sectarian about this wartime praying. 
Folks just drop in to pray in any church 
they happen to be passing. That’s en- 
couraging, too. It ought to mean some- 
thing for the Church of tomorrow which, 
if the men back from the 
front have anything to say about it, will 


who come 
be a lot less sectarian than it is now. 

Praying in whatever church is handy 
start that better 
Chureh, for those of us who can only 
watch and wait and hope and pray, now 
that France is invaded. 


is a good toward 


RELIGION IN THE AIR: An American 
bomber-crew, back from an attack on an 
enemy objective in Rumania, gathered at 
a wing-tip and talked about religion “up 
there,” in the air. Said 24-year-old Lt. 
Meyer Trachtenberg, veteran of thirty- 
two missions: “You sure get to believe 
in God on these trips!” Staff Sergeant 
Jesse Wade, 21, remarked that, “You can 
do more praying in five minutes of a 
bomb run than in all the rest of 
lifetime.” 


your 
And so on, far into the night. 
(These are actual words from an actual 
conversation.) 

What gets us here is not so much the 
phenomenon of prayer in peril, but the 
general feeling among the men of this 
crew, expressed later, that while most of 
them believe in God, they rarely talk 
about religion, but “keep it in reserve for 
moments of stress.” That’s natural; if 
we were all in such a spot as this, all fly- 
ing bombers, we should probably all see 
religion as an emergency lifesaver. But 
isn’t religion something that must be 
talked about? Must it not move out 
from those hot-spots of danger to con- 
structive effort before the danger comes? 
Do we dare “keep it in reserve’? 

There will be a great threat to active 
faith in the post-war years. if we come 


to think of religion as something to keep 
handy “just in case.” We'll have to do a 
lot of thinking to prevent that ennervat- 
ing spiritual hoarding from taking hold 
of us. 


RELIEF: We read that the Brethren 
Service Committee, meeting in advance 
of the 158th General Conference of the 
Church of the Brethren, planned to send 
shortly to Puerto Rico one large ship- 
ment of heifers, as part of that Church’s 
‘relief program in that territory. Previ- 
ously, they have sent clothing to Greece 
and other war areas. 

Just the other day we learned that the 
Northern Baptist Convention is launch- 
ing a campaign to send War Relief Kits 
to the Soviet Union. (You read about 
those kits in connection with the article, 
“American in Moscow,” in the 
Curistian HeErap.) 


June 


Put these two items together and you 
have another proof of the very practical 
contribution the Church in America is 
making to this hour. The Church can 
never be accused of turning a cold shoul- 
der on human woe and pain, at the end 
of this war. Doing more than any other 
institution to make this 
war impossible, during the long years of 
peace between 1920 and 1944, the Church 
met the the hour, when she 
found her efforts in that direction un- 
availing, and did what she could to ease 
the pain of war she never wanted. 

The world is sick, and the Church has 
visited; naked, and the Church clothed it: 
hungry and thirsty, and the Church gave 
food and drink. It is as it 
But when it is all over, may we then be 


contemporary 


needs of 


should he. 


as aggressive in laying our Church axe 
at the root of the suffering, and prevent 


© PRESS ASSN. 
The much-traveled Eric A. Johnston 
(center) president, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, as he left on a recent mis- 
sion. With him are W. L. White (left) 
editor of the Emporia Gazette, Kansas, 
and Joyce O'Hara (right), Mr. John- 
ston‘’s secretary. 


it before it can get started again. If we 
do less, then we shall rob God. 


HERE AND THERE: Some 500,000 Prot- 
estant youth, aged 10 to 25, are engaged 
in works projects (harvesting and other 
emergency war work) this summer . 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce asks 
all churches to keep open daily for the 
duration; why does the Chamber have to 
ask? Presbyterians are planning a 
church-wide — educational 
world order problems. 


program — in 
Group. of 
Negro Baptists is now worshiping in (de- 
serted) Buddhist Temple in Los Angeles 
Southern Presbyterians contribut- 

ed over 16 millions to all causes last 
year. Ford Motor plant at River 
Rouge conducts weekly devotional serv- 
ices attended by both day and_ night 
And that’s all for this month. 


PATRIOT: Comes the report that our 
overseas American soldiers, sailors and 
marines this year will get an estimated 
one billion cans of beer. 

That struck this editor as rather odd, 
for this editor’s good wife has put him 
on an extra assignment for the duration 
he is responsible for the business of 
saving every tin can that comes through 
the kitchen, cutting it carefully and flat- 
tening it out. “Save your tin cans for th 
war!” “Tin is a war essential!” “Tin js 
short. Don’t throw away!” 
And here comes the brewers, with th 
gall to tell us that a cool one billion of 
those “saved” cans will hold their prod- 
uct. And what about the ship bottoms 
it will take for that beer? Have we that 
many to spare for the beer-men’s benefit? 


any of it 


LAW: Los Angeles is reading this 
poster in its street cars and busses: 

“No person shall smoke or possess any 
burning cigarette, cigar or pipe while 
on any street-car, inter-urban car, motor 
bus or other vehicle . . . The provisions 
of this section shall cease to be effective 
upon the date of the termination of the 
present war... .” 

This is news! Is Los Angeles just put- 
ting up those signs? If she is, she is cer- 
tainly on the tail-end of the procession. 
There are precious few U. S. cities with 
out a law prohibiting smoking in busses 
and street-cars, and there are precious 
few cities in which the law is obeyed. 

Why isn’t that law enforced? Why 
must people allergic to tobacco-smoke 
be half strangled to death by the dis- 
courteous and inconsiderate — smoker? 
(And why must so many of these in- 
considerate smokers be women?) Why 
is it that so many of us hesitate to go 
into a public dining room where a total 
stranger seats himself opposite at a table, 
lights a cigarette and proceeds to blow 
the smoke into your face without even 
asking you whether you like it or not? 


SHARE: An advertising man emMm- 
ployed by one of the big booze houses 
has recently asked the U. S. 
for a “fair share” of alcohol now being 
produced for civilian purposes. He 
claimed that 100,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol are being diverted annually to shoe 
polish and cosmetics, and he felt hurt 
that the liquor industry couldn't get 
more of that production, for isn’t liquor 
just as important as shoe polish in maint- 
taining home morale? 

Well, is it? 


view of 


governmen! 


We have our doubts. In 
what some industrial leaders 
have been saying about the connection 
between war-plant absenteeism and aleo- 
hol, we are led to believe that a slune 
on the shoe is more inspiring to morale 
than a shine on the nose. 
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»»./S running an 
Engine in Iran 


He’s passing the ammunition to Russia 
on one of the world’s wildest railroads, 
the Trans-Iranian line. He’s boss of a 


brand-new Alco-G.E. engine. And he 
wouldn't swap jobs with the General! 


an\ 
hile 
otor The job of the engine he runs is hauling 
ee al ~N ae lend-lease planes and tanks and trucks for 
ic -" e . ae Russia—across 150 miles of desert, up a 
. 7000-foot mountain, around 25-degrec 
put. ; be curves, through 220 tunnels—-from the 
cer- Lai ; Persian Gulf to Teheran. 
sion. =f os me These 1000-horsepower  diesel-elec- 
vith Sy iy an ; trics were just right to pull this combina- 
aaees iy = of tion of grades and curves. They have 
CLOUS . . ° 
: ee a  - more than doubled the per-train load of 
Why oe a a supplies delivered to Russia. The engineers 
oe Se” a me Gree fo of this railroad, operated by the Military 
dis- if ~ ‘ Railway Service of the Army Trans- 
ker? portation Corps, are likely to wear a 
e in- in tf. eos e sergeant’s stripes, but the locomotives 
Why y! i. ae wear beneath their war paint the familiar 
a ee 2 = a ~ trademarks of American Locomotive 
ey (ie ‘ a om and General Electric. 
able, ’ : 


. St : The same G-E engineering that pro- 
blow x ‘ e * = ™ 
even . duced the G-E turb« supercharger and the 


ol? jet propulsion engine in the field of 


aviation, and the G-E all-electric kitchen 

for your home, is here combined with the 

jouses engineering and experience of the Amer- 

aac ican Locomotive Company in the field of 

“te railroad transportation. It is another ex- 
e . . . . 

: One of the 1000-horsepower ample of the way G-E engineering works 
alco- Alco-G.E. diesel-electric loco- ane : i e 
ie pac rragtamaget tod tae Piet ae to mect America’s needs—in war, ard 
hurt ee peace. General Electric Co.,Schenectady, N.Y. 

: gel : 4 = OLD 6000 
1quor . és 
main- 


en- 


Old 6000 is a veteran of two wars. The first electric 
locomotive built for the New York Central by Alco- 
ts. In — _ , G.E., in 1904, today she is in emergency war service, 
sacders hauling cars in the Mott Haven yards. Look for her 
a : Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday next time you ride one of the Central's crack trains 
om 10 p.m. El’T, NBC—“The World Today’’ news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. into Grand Central. Her present number is 100. 


shine Today many hundreds of Alco-G.£. electric ana 


morale GENERAL ELECTRIC diesel-electric locomotives are helping American rail- 


roads in their magnificent job of serving America’s 


952-610C-211 wartime transportation needs. General Electric Co., 


AGE 10 The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—Keep all the Bonds you Buy Schenectady, N. Y. 































































































































































































































OUR PROTESTANT IMPERATIVE— 
UNITY NOW 


HERE are many manifestations of Protestant 
T unity that strengthen America and enrich the 

Christian Church. Less than unity now, unity 
beyond all differences and without prejudice to par- 
ticular, worthy loyalty is less and considerably less 
than enough. Less than enough to meet the chal- 
lenge of sin in the world and to accept the unpar- 
alleled present opportunity of our Protestant heri- 
tage. 

There are moments when one envies the solidarity 
of Roman Catholicism. That there are differences 
within the Catholic Church one may not doubt, but 
always the differences are kept within. No linen is 
washed in public, and the Jesuit does not berate the 
Franciscan on any front page. Increasingly this soli- 
darity is remarked by thoughtful Protestant lay- 
men. One of these laymen recently said to the writ- 
er (with whom he had discussed at some length an 
impending bitter fight in a national denominational 
gathering), “I believe that eighty-five percent of the 
laymen of our Church are sick and tired of the 
whole thing, but you preachers will dominate the 
Convention,.and shout your shibboleths and sacrifice 
the Kingdom on your particular altars.” He con- 
cluded, “Always the Roman Catholic Church faces 
the opposition whatever it is, and accepts its oppor- 
tunities wherever they be as ‘one and indivisible.’ 
The Dark Ages taught Catholicism a lesson that 
Protestantism may have to experience a ‘dark age’ 
to learn.” 

What is that lesson? 

Perhaps it begins with knowing that unity is not 
uniformity and that we may save our “Protest” with- 
out losing the authority and power implicit in 
Christ’s prophetic prayer, “that all may be one.” 

Protestants have a common great agreement and 
all may go together the length of that agreement 
without sacrificing a single vital particular of faith 
or practice. The time is at hand, indeed the time 
has fully come when to fail here is to fail completely. 
In this fated hour the divisions of Protestantism 
could become her irretrievable disaster. 

This would not be true because we continue to 
remain Baptists and Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians and all the rest, 
but because as such and even within our several 
selves, we refuse to be “all for one and one for all.” 
Also because we have not learned to avoid “telling 
the world” when we “tell off each other!” 


Ww 


Ww 


Recently a General Conference in its ministeria] 
vote gave a majority of only one to a resolution af. 
firming that God also has a stake in the present war, 
That resolution replaced what was generally re. 
garded as a Pacifist declaration. The lay majority 
for the same resolution was much larger. The de. 
feated report of the Pacifist committee with the at 
times bitter debate upon the document, reccived 
front-page attention and will be read in the most 
remote foxhole. If only every foxhole might also 
know that more than a million young men of this 
great Church are in uniform, while 1200 of its min. 
isters are chaplains with the armed forces. That 
would he!p Protestantism where help is needed. 

Have you ever read a line from any Roman Catho. 
lic Ecclesiastical function that was not the voice 
of solidarity and unity? 

Let us never silence nor weaken our “Protest” 
but let us give to it the full strength of unity. Also 
let us hold more executive sessions! Lacking this 
unity, Protestantism is now compromised in the 
house of its friends, and in some strategic areas it 
faces eclipse at the hands of those who are not its 
friends. 

What may be done about all this? 

Recently in Pomona, California, I found one an- 
swer to that question. The local ministerial asso. 
ciation is composed of members theologically as far 
apart as the First Congregational Church and the 
Church of the Four Square Gospel, doctrinally as 
different as Methodists and Seventh Day Adventists, 
When in amazement I affirmed, “We never saw it in 
this fashion before,” and when I asked, “How can 
these things beP” my brethren replied: “Ours is not 
a theological nor a creedal union. Ours is Ameri- 
can Solidarity and Protestant Unity. We are all citi- 
zens of Pomona. We are all Protestants. We have 
sacred things in common. We are confronted by 
community tasks 4nd responsibilities that belong to 
us all. In these things without prejudice, we fellow- 
ship with each other and work together.” As simple 
as that—and as profound! 

So let it become throughout America and over the 


world. So help us God. 
WHEN “DELETION” DOES NOT CHANGE 


Baptist Atlantic City Convention, after hun- 

dreds of delegates had departed, !t was voted 
to delete from the resolution, which appeared as an 
editorial on this page in the Ju!y issue of CriristiAN 
HERALD, and which was passed by an overwhelming 
vote of the entire convention, the following two por- 
tions: “militant as an army with banners,” and “the 
Church has a stake in this war.” 

An effort was made to write into the Minutes, as 
passed by the Convention, a deletion of “We do net 
pray for man mere triumph over man for all have 
sinned and come short and (Continued on page 64) 


T THE close of the final session of the Northern 





sy SUMNER 


WELLES 


FORMER UNDER-SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


fs is nothing which is more need- 
ed today than for every government and 
every people among the United Nations 
to mark well the bitter lessons of experi- 
ence which we should have learned from 
the history of World War I. If we, for 
our part, are not to blunder again into 
the same errors as those which we com- 
mitted in those years, a few cardinal 
points must be borne uppermost in mind. 

The gravest mistake which the people 
of this country made in those years was 
to permit the vital question of whether 
the United States in its own interest 
should participate in a practical form of 
international organization, to become a 
question of party politics. The American 
people, I think, have learned this lesson. 
They see clearly today that the future 
security of the United States, the lives 
of our sons, and the maintenance of our 
living standards are questions which rise 
far above all partisan lines. 

I wonder whether they have as clearly 
in mind a second lesson. In my judg- 
ment, that lesson is that the ability of 
the United States to exercise its influence 
in securing the basic objectives, which it 
believes essential as the fruits of our 
Victory, is far greater before the ciose of 
the war than it can possibly be after 
hostilities have ceased. We know today 
that the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was grafted upon the Treaty of 
Versailles. We know that it never would 
have been incorporated within — the 
Treaty had it not been for the unfalter- 
ing determination of Woodrow Wilson. 
What we perhaps do not fully appreciate 
yet is what to me is an inescapable con- 
clusion, and that is that, had a_ political 
organization of the Allied Powers in the 
First World War been forged and func- 
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W. HAVE BEEN GRANTED BY 
GOD’S GRACE A FURTHER OPPORTUNITY TO SHAPE A SAFE AND 
PEACEFUL WORLD OF THE FUTURE IF WE WILL BUT TAKE IT. NEI- 
THER WE, AS A NATION, NOR THE LIBERTIES WHICH HAVE BLESSED 
US, CAN LONG SURVIVE, IF WE ONCE MORE MISTAKE THE PATH. 
tioning during the war years, and had — of the past quarter of a century might 
that organization been so constituted as well have been wholly different. 
to represent to al/ of the allied people-~ So far as we can see today beyond the 


the only agency through which the vic- report that the three major powers in- 


tory of peace could be won, the history tend to discuss “before lone” the nature 





of an international organization, no prog- 
ress has yet been made in order that 
this mistake will not occur again. The 
Moscow Declaration constitutes a pledge 
and a declaration of intent. In itself, it 
provides no method whereby the intent 
can be carried out. That proclamation of 
intent should have been _ inseparably 
linked to an additional declaration on 
the part of the four major powers setting 
up an initial political agency representa- 
tive not only of each one of the major 
powers, but representative likewise of 
all of the other United Nations. 

If one believes, as I believe, that the 
form of world organization 
experience of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has shown to be the most practi- 
cable and the most desirable, is an or- 
ganization founded upon 
tems of states, each 
responsible for the maintenance of peace 
in its own neighborhood, but all func- 
tioning in coordination with and under 
the supreme authority of a universal or- 
ganization, such an initial agency might 
well be composed of the individual rep- 
resentatives of the major powers together 
with a small number of representatives 
elected by the states comprised within 
each regional system. The major powers, 
who assume responsibility for the main- 


which the 


regional sys- 


system primarily 


tenance of world peace, must not be im- 
peded by the smaller powers—at least 
until a perfected universal international 
organization is eventually established— 
from freely reaching decisions regarding 
the purely military aspects of their police 
functions. But in all other matters it is 
indispensable that the 
among the United Nations be afforded 
an equal right to participate in the mak- 


lesser powers 


ing of those political decisions which will 
determine the kind of world in which we 
all must live in the years to come, and 
by which their own individual interests 
and well-being will be directly affected. 

Many, who feel that after the victory 
is won there must protracted 
period of transition, during which major 
decisions involving readjustment and re- 
construction must be carried out before 
any perfected and final international or- 
ganization can be established, realize 
that every political decision made in 
these latter stages of the war is auto- 
matically shaping the world of the future. 
Many of us believe, for this reason, that 
the political decisions which have re- 
cently been reached by the major powers 
alone, as in the cases of France and 
Italy, might far more safely have been 
reached had such decisions represented 
the determination of al/ of the United 
Nations. Are such great powers as Brazil. 
and Mexico, for example, who have con- 
tributed vastly to the common war effort, 
to be excluded when decisions are 
reached which affect them vitally? Have 
the major powers nothing to gain from 
their wisdom and statesmanship? Are 
the peoples of the Netherlands and Nor- 


come a 


way, for instance, to be given no chance 
to have their governments speak for 
them when decisions are taken which in- 
evitably affect the shape of the Europe 
of the future? 

Many of us also feel that political 
controversies now looming large, such as 
the future status of Poland, might far 
more readily have been prevented from 
reaching their present proportions had all 
of the United Nations been afforded the 
opportunity of participating in the con- 
sideration of an equitable solution. 

Up to the present moment, except in 
a few isolated none of the 
United Nations than the three 
major powers have been called upon to 
join in deciding such political questions. 


Instances, 
other 


It is inconceivable that free peoples who 


have been fighting to prevent Hitlerism 
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from succeeding in imposing its domina- 
tion over the world, will willingly accept 
any other kind of dictatorship over their 
destinies, even though that be exercised 
by the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain. 

And perhaps the most fatal result of 
the failure of the three great powers to 
create as yet the machinery which is 
indispensable, lies in the fact that, as 
time goes on, more and more people ap- 
pear to be inclining toward the belief 
that world peace and world stability in 
the future can in fact be secured merely 
through a continuing military alliance of 
these major powers, and that nothing 
more than lip service need be offered to 
the ideal of an international organiza- 
tion representative of all free peoples— 
both small and great. 

We may smile wryly at the statement, 


when it is blurted out, that the United 
States and Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union are going “to rule the world,” 
But we cannot afford to underestimate 
the peril to our future safety which js 
inherent in the rapid growth of this 
concept. Nor should we fail to remember 
that in a world upheaval such as this, 
it is only human nature to respond to a 
purely military conception of power as 
the be-all and the end-all in international 
relationships. 

I doubt whether, when the war is won, 
the American people will again be called 
upon to between International 
Cooperation and Isolation. As an issue, 
Isolation, in its earlier form, is I believe 
dead. It seems far more likely that the 
two policies between which they may be 
forced to make their choice will be a pol- 
icy of true world organization and a poli- 
cy based upon military alliances—the in- 
definite piling up of armaments, and their 
inevitable adjunct, stark imperialism. 

For if the people of the United States 
pin their faith to a four-power military 
alliance as the sole cure for the ills with 
which the world is today suffering, they 
will find themselves compelled to adopt 
as their national policy, after a few un 
easy years, a course of unremitting arma- 
ment building, and of territorial ag- 
vrandizement, as the only method by 
which they can then achieve physical 
security. 


choose 


History does not record any example 
of a military alliance between great na- 
tions which has endured for more than 
a short while. The result of such alli- 
ances has invariably been that during 
their continuance the partners have jock- 
eved for individual 
selfish advantage. 


influence and _ for 


The employment of power and force 


by themselves can never make for any 


true world peace. A real peace can only 
spring from the consent of all free peo- 
ples to the exercise in their name, by an 
organization entitled to speak for them, 
of such power as may be required to see 
that the moral law upon which they 
determine is maintained between nations. 
\nd no international organization can 
prosper unless it is supported by the 
strength of public opinion. 

If we follow the path of a pure four- 
power military alliance, and embark up- 
on the course of imperialism which will 
accompany it, how can we expect to see 
accomplished those fundamental reforms 
without which there will be no hope of 
a more stable world? With an outcrop- 
ping of imperialistic trends, is it likely 
that dependent peoples now struggling 
for liberty will be granted that right? Is 
it not possible that the currents of in- 
ternational trade and = of investment 
would in such event flow back into the 
same dead sea of autocracy and of dis- 
crimination created in the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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fos It was on Bougainville that 
Johnny of the Third Ma- 
force rines died, asking with his 
“ last breath, “Hows the 
_ fight going?”’ 
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ions. by HOWARD H. MADE THE BOUGAINVILLE AND GUADALCANAL BEACHES 
can 

the 4 selena WITH THE FIRST ASSAULT WAVES. HE THINKS MORE OF THE BOYS 


oe OUGAINVILLE. A name Johnny HE LEFT ON THOSE BEACHES THAN HE DOES OF THE DECORATION 


Sup might have seen in his high-school geog- 


) will raphy a few brief vears ago. A place au- (“FOR CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY IN ACTION”) ON HIS BREAST. 


O see thors, with the smooth words, wrote 















orms about as one of the magic islands of the 

ne of South Seas and where there were waving palm trees were full of Japanese snipers. his rifle toward that tree from where the 
crop- palm trees and dreamy native music. A One of them got Johnny from Main bullet had come. They did what they 
ikely strange name to a boy with blue eyes and — Street as the boy in the Marine uniform could; there was little to be done for 


ling yellow hair who grew up on Main Street crawled through the underbrush that bor- Johnny, and then they left him in the 
t? Is and fished for sun perch in Hound Dog’ dered the beaches of Cape Torokina. hands of another young fellow with a 
ff in- Creek. But it was on Bougainville that Japanese snipers, as the Marines can tell _ tiny cross on the collar of his Marine uni- 
ment Johnny of the Third Marines finished you, are no amateurs; this little brown form. The men of science left Johnny in 
5 the this life. man in the claw-toed shoes aimed care- the hands of the minister of God; they 
f dis- The native music that Johnny heard as fully and shot Johnny straight through didn’t hear his last words. 


. the he came in on the first assault wave was _ the lungs. Chaplain Glyn Jones bent low, strain- 
the musie of machine-guns; the waving The medical corpsmen found him be- _ ing to hear the low voice over the cough- 
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guns. “How’s the fight going?” said 
Johnny. That was his main concern, and 
that was the reason Johnny was a good 
Marine. When the chaplain told him 
the beachhead was being consolidated 
satisfactorily, he smiled. “I guess [’m 
done for, huh?” A nod. (They want the 
truth.) “Will you write my folks . .. my 
wife ... tell them... 
man.” 

“Tl do that, Johnny.” The boy closed 
his eyes against a world full of pain and 
noise and growing darkness. Quietly, 
holding a hand growing rigid against his 
own, ‘Chaplain Jones said a low prayer 
and as he was saying it God welcomed 
another Marine. 

“They all died like that.” the voung 
Baptist minister said as he sat in the 
Naval Chief of Chaplain’s office and 
looked out of the window through the 
shimmering heat of Washington. “They 
thought first of the fight and their bud- 
dies, then of their parents and their wives 
and their children. These boys didn’t 
think about themselves. 

“T could tell you about dozens of men 
and boys like Johnny. It was my job to 
be with them when they went in against 
the enemy, and I tried to be with them 
when they died. I came away from those 
days and nights on Bougainville with the 
firm conviction that these kids were the 
bravest of fighters, the most modest per- 
sons I had ever known; above all, they 
each had a deep, personal belief in God.” 

We watched the young face of the min- 
ister who only two years ago had occu- 
pied the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church at Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
We noticed the tight jaw, and here and 
there lines unusual in the face of a man 
not yet thirty. We asked: 

“Marine chaplains must get a bit of 
action themselves. That Silver Star deco- 
ration you're wearing is usually given for 
what they call ‘conspicuous gallantry in 
action,’ isn’t it?” 

He lifted an objecting hand. “I did 
what a Marine chaplain is supposed to do. 
This is a story of the boys I was with, 
not of myself.” 

Even his modesty couldn’t conceal the 
fact that one cannot separate the story 
of the men and their chaplains. Their 
lives are as one and their deeds flow from 
the same source of strength. 

The social background and the spiritual 
belief that had enabled Johnny to think 
about everything but his punctured lungs 
that hot dawn on Bougainville to no 
lesser degree gave Chaplain Jones the 
wherewithal to stand over a grim burial 
trench the next day and say: 

“They cry unto the Lord in their trou- 
ble and He bringeth them out of their 


3° 


I died ... like a 


distresses. .. 


Near his head came the angry hiss of 
an enemy bullet as a Jap sniper, still se- 
cure in his jungle retreat, trained a rifle 
on the man of God as he stood there over 
his dead Marines. 
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Lieut. Glyn Jones, Chaplain Corps, USNR, receives the Silver Star Medal from 
Ass‘t Secretary of the Navy, Ralph A. Bard, for his heroism on Bougainville. 


But the Chaplain went on, “He maketh 
the storm a calm, so that the waves there- 
of are still. . .’ Two more bullets, closer 
this time. “Then are they glad because 
they be quiet: so He bringeth them unto 
their desired haven. . .” Another whistle 
of a rifle’s lead, the spat of the slug into 
the sand. “Oh that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness, and for His won- 
derful works to the children of men.” 

Then came a clatter of Marine tommy- 
guns and the Japanese sniper was silent. 
Chaplain Jones finished his service calmly 
and returned to the jungle, where the bat- 
tle was still raging. 

We pieced that story together from 
the terse Navy citation which gave the 
voung graduate of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, the Silver Star for “His 
heroic disregard for personal danger and 
his firm faith in God. . .” 

But the slender, clear-eyed minister 
wanted his story to be that of his Third 
Marines which he joined at New River, 
North Carolina, in 1942 after having en- 








tered the chaplain’s branch on March 13 
of that year. After a period of intensive 
training, Chaplain Jones sailed with “his 
boys” for the Pacific in August, 1942. 

“By that time I had gathered an ade- 
quate knowledge of their characters, but 
there’s nothing like several weeks on a 
transport to get close to the men in your 
charge. They know that they are cutting 
every tie, and that many of them will not 
come back.” 

“Somehow they became conscious that 
they were no longer self-sufficient: that 
the tiny personal world in which their 
thoughts once moved, no longer existed, 
and that they lived now in a new universe 
of action. They had lost those many little 
institutions which are pillars in the life of 
every American boy; about the only one 
still with them was the Church, repre- 
sented by their chaplain.” 

Morning prayers were held daily aboard 
the ship enroute to the South Pacific. 
“The decks for the service were usually 
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ch 13 standbys best: “Rock of Ages” and Marine always goes.” again : 
milion “Nearer My God To Thee.” T used the Then there was one of the Chaplain’s He had told me a long time before 
» “his Episcopal Book of Common Prayer for most painful tasks—the letter home to about his two children, of whom he was 
9 the services and the Marines would ask Sgt. Howard’s mother. It’s not in line of | very fond. 
lh for their favorite Psalm—the 107th. duty, but Chaplain Jones and hundreds ae) afraid you won’t, Jack,’ I an- 
:. bat After a few months on Samoa, hard- of God’s ministers in uniform do it every swered. But I know and they know that 
ia ened and trained to the tops of their day. A few words on how the boy at- youve been a good daddy to them.’” 
dae helmets, they left for New Zealand for a tended church services regularly, how he There in the maelstrom of blood and 
siting brief rest: the people of New Zealand ac- fell in action and how he died with her death, two young Americans talked about 
I] not cepted the Americans with unbounded name on his lips. Often these letters de- two children thousands of miles away. In 
Christian hospitality, and the Yanks. in _ velop into a correspondence from grateful the few remaining moments of his life, 
- that spite of the opportunity to “cut loose.’ parents who appreciate what a chaplain Jack asked the chaplain to look after 
that hehaved themselves perfectly and turned — such as Chaplain Jones does “above and — them. “We ll take care of those kids,” 
their out en masse for church services. bevond the call of duty.” the chaplain assured him. 
isted, Then came their first action on Guadal- From Guadalcanal, the Third Marines _ “T told Jack his life had been richly 
ane canal, a name already written large on leaded up for their big action. They were _ lived. He seemed to reflect a moment be- 
little the pages of American history. headed for Bougainville. tween gasps and then agreed: ‘God’s 
fe of When Chaplain Jones landed with his “After we shoved off.” Chaplain Jones been good to me. Parson. I guess I’m 
agen outfit, the Japanese had been beaten _ recollects, “I got to talking to the men. ready to meet Him now.’ I said a short 
repre- back, but they still made nightly bomb- There was that keen awareness of action prayer and Jack was dead. 


crowded,” Chaplain Jones went on. 
“Many of the boys would come to me 
with their personal problems, and for 
spiritual advice.” 

The first stop was at Samoa where the 
Third Marines trained for combat and 
for defense of the island. They were 
broken up into small units which manned 
the fortifications and pillboxes which be- 
came impromptu chapels for the chaplain 
in the course of his duties. 

“We would go by jeep or on foot 
through the jungles to the boys: they 
couldn’t come to us. I tried to make as 
many of the outposts as possible during 
the week, and I had several services on 
Sunday, using two ammunition boxes or 
the ramp of a truck for an altar. A couple 
of the Marines had accordions, and we 
had good luck imitating an organ back- 
ground for hymns. The boys liked the old 


ing raids on the American positions. And 
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Men of an invasion task force bow iheir heads devoutly as a Protestant chap- 
lain prays during services aboard a transport, shortly before the successful 
landing operation on the shores of Japanese-held Bougainville island. 


One feels particularly helpless there in 
the damp foxhole staring into the black 
sky and hearing those things whistle down 
right at vour head. 

“A few nights after we arrived, Set. 
Howard . a boy with whom I 
had become acquainted on the way over 
from the States, was struck by bomb frag- 
ments. It was a ghastly wound and when 
I got to him in the sick bay after the 
Japanese planes had been driven off, I 
could see he was dying. 

“The boy was very calm. He looked at 
me and gave a pained grin. We chatted 
briefly and then Howard looked at me 
seriously and said, ‘Chaplain, if God is as 
vou say He is, ’'m ready to go now. 
Would vou say a word or two for my 
soul . . . just a few words?’ T asked God 
to receive him and commended Howard’s 
soul to his Maker. while he went as a 


permeating the whole ship. We all knew 


they were serious. 

“The night before the attack, I held 
communion s®vices and hundreds ac- 
cepted. Afterward the boys came up to 
shake hands thanking me—as if I de- 
served any thanks—for having been with 
them at Samoa and Guadaleanal. We all 
went to bed early and we were up at 
3 a.m 

“The officers and men were dressed for 
full combat duty: we loaded into the 
Higgins boats quietly. It was done quick- 
ly and efficiently. After a heavy bom- 
bardment from our sea and air units, we 
went in. 

“My battalion aimed their boats at 
Cape Torokina and the Japanese soon 
had our range. We all hit the bottom of 
the boats as the fire grew intense and I 
could hear machine-gun bullets going over 
our heads and into the wood all around 
us. A boat ahead and one alongside went 
down under direct artillery hits. 

“The enemy was well entrenched at 
this particular spot and had_ pillboxes 
properly located to subject us to a concen- 
trated fire. We finally got to the beach 
and all of us piled out and ran to the 
underbrush with bullets singing around 
us. Yes, IT was scared. We all were. 

“Most of our men got across the open 
strip of beach into the thin protection of 
the trees and brush. But the Japanese 
had us from four sides and they really 
let us have it. Men falling all 
around us, and T crawled about trying to 
help out. The fire was so intense it was 
difficult to keep accurate check on the 
spots where the boys were dropping. 

“One of the men had advanced close to 
the enemy lines and had heen caught in 
the center of a grenade blast, which had 
wounded him horribly. T crawled over to 
him. He was calm in spite of his agony 
and after asking about the fight, he said 
slowly: 

“Chaplain, I won't be seeing my kids 


were 














“Night finally came, although I hadn’t 








— his first bombing. . . we were going to land against opposition, noticed the passage of time. Our bat- 
acific. “IT was scared, plenty scared. Bombing and the men started coming to me with _ talion was banged up pretty badly, and I 
suallv ls much worse than facing ground fire. messages for their families. “Just in case,’ was pretty busy throughout the day. We 
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I on. neither alcoholic nor anonymous, but as 
one interested in the liquor problem, | have been wondering about 
Alcoholics Anonymous for a long, long time. So | jumped at the 
chance, recently, to meet a group of ‘‘AA‘s’’ and. to attend one of 
their closely guarded meetings; it turned out to be the experience of 
a lifetime. | had heard of it and talked about it and read their book, 
but frankly | was a bit skeptical of their fantastic claims of help ren- 
dered to the pathetic victims of alcohol. Naturally, | was keen to hear, 
from their own lips, the story of these brands snatched from the burning. 


HA wisid 


ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 


M, host and guide was a most in- 


teresting person—an Indian of the Chip- 
pewa tribe, born in Wisconsin, educated 
at Haskell and Carlisle, a leader of his 
race in Oklahoma and a successful busi- 
nessman. While working in Florida for 
Carl Magee of Oklahoma City, the in- 
ventor and manufacturer of parking 
meters, the firewater which he had in- 
bibed freely all his life struck him down: 
he spent a whole year in hospitalization 
and two years ago in Chicago, through 
the help of Alcoholics Anonymous, he 
made a complete recovery. He now de- 
votes all his time to the work of that 
society. 

The New Haven group, which we vis- 
ited, has about twenty members; at the 
meeting there were ten visitors from the 
group in Hartford and one or two from 
New York. We went to dinner at a large 
German restaurant which is lined on one 
side with a bar, the full length of the din- 
ing room. People were eating and drink- 
ing in the traditional German fashion. I 
thought this a little strange for people 
who are fighting the drink habit, but it 
seems to represent one of their principles. 
They do not shun the presence of liquor 
nor the drinker. In fact, they deliberate- 
ly and diligently seek out the latter. 

They did not go near the bar, nor did 
they order anything stronger than coffee. 
They ignore the person who drinks cas- 
ually, but have a sharp eye out for the 
man or woman who shows any signs of 
addiction. Every member seeks to gain 
strength for his own battle by helping 
others who are in trouble from drink. 


They take no part in the education of 
the young, nor in agitation for public 
policies of control or abolition. They con- 
centrate on the drinker who admits that 
liquor has defeated him. Membership is 
conditioned on voluntary recognition of 
that fact. 

The dinner party was a very friendly 
affair, patterned somewhat after the 
luncheon club idea. Everyone must first 
get acquainted, and recognize the others 
by their first names. I sat with a man 
and his wife who had both been alcoholics 
and who had found each other and fallen 
in love at an AA meeting. Later this 
lady spoke in the group session and told 
her life story. 

A frank sharing of experiences is an- 
other device of the AA program. We left 
the restaurant about 8 p.m. and found a 
larger gathering in a lodge hall, where we 
heard the chairman (a young business- 
man) open the formal meeting by relat- 
ing the history of his own struggle. Con- 
sidering the length of his addiction, I 
was surprised at his youth—he was about 
thirty and a fine, healthy looking, well- 
groomed man. 

His story began with a high-school 
party “binge,” and led through all the 
stages of addiction to public disgrace, 
hospitalizetion (to please his family) . 
which failed because he was sure he could 
handle his own problem, and finally an 
automobile crack-up which landed him in 
prison. It took that jolt to bring him to 
the first principle of AA, namely, the 
realization that he was hopeless in the 
management of himself and that he must 


£ 


seek the aid of a higher power. It did not 
lead him back to the church, however, 
because of the disgrace into which he had 
fallen, but fortunately it did bring him 
into AA. 

The movement is profoundly religious, 
but not in the formal sense. The com- 
mon testimony is that they have failed 
to get help from ministers or religious or- 
ganizations as such, AA’s are encouraged 
to go back to their earlier religious affilia- 
tions, but officially they remain aloof be- 
cause of the prejudice which commonly 
exists among the alcoholics not yet 
brought into the program. These people. 
who are looked upon as sick comrades by 
members of AA, are treated as depraved 
sinners by the community, and an in- 
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People, who are looked upon as sick comrades by members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, are treated as depraved sinners by the community. 


feriority feeling develops which causes 
them to shun the more respectable so- 
ciety of the churches. 

Yet this meeting was a profound re- 
ligious experience for me, as I am sure it 
was for the members present. I noticed 
two brothers over in a corner looking 
after a friend who was obviously just 
getting over a “bender.” All three of 
them were deeply moved. Four people 
spoke formally and at some length of 
their personal problems and _ history. 
Tears came to my eyes several times as a 
human soul was laid bare in a manner 
wholly new to me, even though I am old 
enough to remember the good old Meth- 
odist class meeting. I detected nothing 
of exhibitionism, although I realize that 
such a thing can mask itself in sincerity. 
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This is the second basic principle of 
\ A—a willingness to share experience for 
the sake of the common strengthening of 
purpose, an ancient technique of medieval 
religious brotherhoods and modern con- 
fessionals, adapted to the needs of a pe- 
culiar problem group. One is tempted to 
speculate about what might be accom- 
plished if the pattern were extended to 
include other common problems, such as 
“Liars Anonymous” or “Gamblers Anon- 
ymous,” for instance! 

Several women were in the group, and 
my curiosity was especially aroused by 
one who spoke on the formal part of the 
program. She is a graduate of an eastern 
university class of 1931, and she held a 
responsible job in Washington for several 
years. Her youth surprised me—one 
usually thinks of alcoholics as being ad- 


vanced in age. She described herself as a 
model student during college. She dis- 
covered the lure of drunkenness first 
when she stayed too long in her father’s 
prohibition wine cellar, and her addiction 
progressed during the Washington years, 
taking the pattern of Saturday and Sun- 
day sprees. She carefully avoided a mis- 
step on the job, but gathered tension 
during the week for the Saturday after- 
noon blow-off. Gradually this led to the 
keeping of a bottle in her room, and a 
rush at the end of each day to its solace. 

Then she lost her job and went home, 


a ee eee weer 


12 STEPS 
TO SOBRIETY 


Newcomers to Alcoholics 
Anonymous accept these basic 


principles as prelude to their 
cure: 


1 Admit that by yourself you 
are powerless over alcohol. 


Come to believe in a High- 
er Power. 


2 

3 Decide to rely on God in 
your individual life. 

4 


Make a searching and fear- 
less 
life. 
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examination of your 


another human being the 
exact nature of your wrong. 


Be ready for God to re- 
move the defects of your 
character. 
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Humbly ask Him to remove 
your shortcomings. 


Make a list of all persons 
whom you have harmed. 


Make direct amends to per- 
sons you have harmed in 
all cases in which it is pos- 


sible. 


5 
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Continue to take personal 
inventories and when you } 


are wrong speedily admit it. 


11 Seek through prayer and 
meditation to improve your 
conscious contact with God. 


4 
, 
‘ 
4 
5 
5 
5 
12 Help other alcoholics and } 
live these principles in your ; 
daily life. ? 

4 
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where heavy drinking became the daily 
pattern: it grew worse and worse, until 
her mother had her committed to the 
state hospital. Her account of that dis- 
mal place was completely depressing, a 
sad result of the lack of public concern 
for these unfortunates. Release, recom- 
mitment, stupidity of doctors and psy- 
chiatrists (in her opinion), two escapes 
(Continued on page 54) 





The famous Auditorium holds 10,000; its 98-foot-long altar-rail is often crowded from end to end. 


Camp Meeting Jubilee 


Ocean Grove is one of the most dynamic religious forces 
in America; it has been like that for 75 years. How it all came about, and 
how it remains dynamic after three-quarters of a century, is told here by 
the guest preacher of the Diamond Jubilee Camp Meeting of August, 1944. 


ITH the celebration this sum- 
mer of its Diamond Jubilee. the Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting Association reviews 
in memory 75 spiritual en 
deavor, and looks forward to a future of 


vears of 


even greater opportunities and of many 
added responsibilities in this moment of 
unprecedented Millions 
have, in the past, sought and found phy- 
sical and spiritual re-creation in this 
Christian community on the North Jer- 
sey shore. 


man’s need. 


The leaders are keenly aware 
oi the important and difficult role they 
can and must play, today and in the 
days ahead, in spiritual rehabilitation. 
Ocean Grove represents a unique and 


By 
Norman Vincent Peale 


successiul experiment in practical Cliris- 
tainity. Beautifully situated between two 
sparkling lakes and bounded on the east 
by the Atlantic Ocean, it is the largest 
Methodist camping ground in the United 
States, and probably the greatest of its 
kind in the world. Its founders were 
men of courage, faith and vision. Those 
who followed after them have proven 
stalwart defenders of the principles to 


which dedicated. 

From the beginning Ocean Grove lias 
been a wellspring of faith and hope. ol 
courage confidence. — As now 
reaches out to restore health and liapp! 
hess, rebuild 
and to guide the paths of bewildered 


the community was 


and 


to heal and broken lives. 
youth, the opportunities as well as the 
need for ils ministry are immeasurable. 
For here is a place where people go to 
church 
church. 


because they enjoy going to 
They attend morning, evening. 
prayer, and twilight services. The aud 
torium and the adjoining 
temple and chapel are usually crowded 
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tabernacle, 





to overflowing. At the sunset hour they 
assemble on the sand at the edge of the 
sea, as others long ago gathered on the 
shores of Galilee. There is expectancy in 


“ay 
¥ 


VARI 
TMM 
ian 


the faces of the people. 

It is notable that the congregations 
exceed attendance at the biggest amuse- 
ment places by thousands. Why? The 
secret, in my opinion, is that these peo- 
ple have not lost their enthusiasm for the 
Word of God and the Christian way of 
life. Methodism was born in reyival, and 
in Ocean Grove we see the Church in 
action as an evangelizing force—sharing 
the “good news,” preaching the Gospel 
“to the ends of the earth.” Prayer, song 
and worship are undergirded by happi- 
ness derived from shared faith and hope. 

In the beginning when their church 
was a platform erected beneath the trees 
in a wilderness, they had their Bibles, 
and they had faith and the courage of 
their convictions. They did not have 
any of the comforts or conveniences of 
modern living. 


(Above) Dr. Elwood H. Stokes preached the first Ocean Grove 


Today they have all these, and they 
sermon in a tent, by candlelight. His text: ‘‘In the beginning, God.” 


have a world-famous house of worship. 


(Below) Ocean Pathway is the community's finest parkway. It is to their credit that they have not 


lost the key to spiritual greatness—sim- 
plicity, humility, and above all, ardent 
zeal for the Gospel message of redemp- 
tion and salvation. Religion in Ocean 
Grove is neither dull nor academic. It 
is vital, thrilling, uplifting. 

The fact is that the Ocean Grove Au- 
ditorium is regarded by tens of thou- 
sands as the most interesting place on 
New Jersey’s shore. The vast numbers” 
of worshipers, the triumphant music, the 
moving sermons have profound appeal to 
the emotions. Religion here is exciting, 
provocative, demonstrative. At the same 
time it is disciplined and conservative, 
without being bigoted. It sets forth the 
Word of God and because this is true, it 
stands against storm and stress; it stands 
against Time. 

In the summer of 1869, a group of 
devout Methodist ministers, under the 

leadership of Rev. William B. Osborn, 
seeking a haven of rest and recreation, 
came to the place they later christened 
Ocean Grove. It was then a_ heavily 
wooded strip of sandy coast, hemmed in 
by sand dunes and accessible only by 
stage coach or carriage. To these pio- 
neers, it was an ideal refuge. 

The first religious service Was held by 
candlelight, in a tent offered for this 
purpose by Mrs. Joseph H. Thornley. 
Rev. Ellwood H. Stokes, presiding elder 
of the district, delivered the address, 
choosing for his text “In the beginning, 
God...” With the value of religion-in- 
life imprinted on their hearts, this text 
was made the maxim of the little com- 
munity. Attendance at the services of 
worship and prayer increased. Visitors 
and friends were welcomed. 

This is a community of tents, hotels, summer cottages and In December 1869, a group of thirteen 
all-year-around homes. Generations (fathers, sons, grand- ministers and thirteen laymen applied to 


sons) have spent their vacations in the same tent. the State of New Jersey for a charter. 











Under the title “Ocean Grove Camp- 
meeting Association,” this charter was 
granted “for the purpose of providing 
and maintaining for members and friends 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . a 
proper, convenient and desirable, per- 
manent camp-meeting ground and Chris- 
tian seaside resort.” The physical and 
spiritual frontiers of the town widened. 

The quietude and peace, the comfort 
and inspiration found there appealed 
strongly not only to religious leaders, but 
to teachers and parents, and to profes- 
sional and business people. In the early 
days many lived under canvas, and many 
families today occupy the same tents in 
which their parents and grandparents 
spent long-ago summers. Others built at- 
tractive homes in the architecture of the 
period, to which they and their children 
return with eager anticipation year after 
year. 

Although denominationally owned and 
controlled, Ocean Grove is not exclusive. 
Early in its history members of other 
Protestant groups were attracted to this 
Christian seaside resort. Today there is 
no denominational emphasis in its nu- 
merous and varied religious activities. 
which are climaxed by the Annual Camp- 
meeting. Nineteen persons participated 
in the first service of worship and prayer 
held three-quarters of a century ago. 
Tens of thousands of people tod: y attend 
the impressive services held in the great 
Ocean Grove Auditorium. This building, 
erected fifty years ago on the occasion 
of the Silver Anniversary of the founding 
of the camp-meeting city, seats ten thou- 
sand. Its altar-rail is ninety-eight feet 
long, and how often it is crowded from 
end to end! 

Many of the world’s great preachers, 
evangelists and statesmen have delivered 
profound and inspiring messages from 
this auditorium pulpit. Through its wide 
open windows and doors, trees and skies 
are visible. It is in almost constant use 
for church services, evangelistic services. 
Bible-class meetings, camp-meetings, mu- 
sicals, plays, pageants, recitals and other 
events that appeal to heart and mind. 
The great Hope-Jones organ installed in 
1908 as a memorial to Bishop Fitzgerald, 
provides powerful sustaining music for 
the religious services. Thousands have 
enjoyed the skillful handling of this mag- 
nificent instrument by Clarence Kohl- 
mann, official organist. 

More than 50,000 people come to 
Ocean Grove every summer. These peo- 
ple take the Gospel seriously. The quiet 
restfulness of the Sabbath is never bro- 
ken by turning wheels. The gates of the 
city, first erected in 1894, are closed 
from midnight Saturday until midnight 
Sunday, and all cars must be removed 
from the streets during these hours. This 
strict rule is abrogated only in favor of 
physicians, ambulances or fire apparatus. 
It is a rule which proved difficult when 
automobiles became an important and 


integral part of the American scene, but 
the Association refused to compromise 
in the face of either persuasion or assault. 
Residents hold the Sabbath peace of 
greater moment than the inconvenience 
of removing their automobiles. Before 
the war there were often more than 5,000 
cars parked in Ocean Grove on Saturday 
evenings, but Ly midnight they had all 
been taken elsewhere. 

Until 1911 no trains were allowed to 
stop within a mile of Ocean Grove on 
Sundays. As recently as 1933 no liquor 
was permitted to be sold within a mile 
in any direction outside the city limits. 
It is still, of course, forbidden in lands 
owned or controlled by the Association. 
The city today covers a square mile. 

These principles of Christian living 
have set Ocean Grove apart. Nor has 
the intri.sic character of this community 
been maintained without constant vigi- 


yy 


Prayer 


Gea, make my life an open book 
So clean and fair 

That | may stand with head unbowed 

To hear its contents read aloud 

And bid who will to come and look 
Upon the pages there. 


lris Jean Crawford 


w 


lance and frequent struggle. That the 
directors of the Association have been 
able to successfully resist many attempts 
to break down the principles established 
seventy-five years ago, is a source of 
special pride to those who have reverence 
and affection for the community. 

Among great preachers and evangelists 
who have spoken from the auditorium 
platform are: Rev. “Billy” Sunday, Rev. 
“Gypsy” Rodney Smith, Rev. Paul Ra- 
der, Rev. J. C. Massie, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Dr. Charles M. Bos- 
well, Dr. Russell Conwell, Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, Dr. Wallace McMullen, 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge and a host of 
others, including many of the bishops of 
the Methodist Church. 

Well-known statesmen have also spo- 
ken in the auditorium, among them 
Ulysses S. Grant (whose inauguration as 
President coincided with the founding of 
Ocean Grove), James A. Garfield, Wm. 
McKinley, Wm. Jennings Bryan, John 
Wanamaker, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Woodrow Wilson. 





Will Rogers spoke here; so also did 
Booker T. Washington. 

The most popular stars in the world of 
music, year after year, have thrilled the 
vast audiences and lifted hearts and 
spirits to new levels of aspiration. The 
memories of the passing years are inter- 
woven with the voices of Schumann- 
Heink, Lillian Nordica, Louise Homer, 
Galli-Curci, John McCormack, Alma 
Gluck, Margarete Matzenauer, Caruso, 
Scotti, Amato, Anna Case, Marian An- 
derson, Lawrence Tibbett and Grace 
Kreisler, Elman, Zimbalist and 
Spaulding have played there. Young and 
old have thrilled to the stirring music of 
Sousa. Pryor and the United States Ma- 
rine Band. In 1895 more than 12,000 at- 
tended a concert by Walter Damrosch’s 
orchestra. 


Moore. 


Dynamic leaders have guided the con- 
gregational singing and trained the im- 
pressive volunteer choirs. The power of 
music to comfort, strengthen and exalt 
has been dramatically demonstrated un- 
der the direction of Tali Essen Morgan, 
Donald Chalmers, Homer Rodeheaver 
and Walter D. Eddowes. 

It is interesting and instructive to 
study the rich texture of life in this pre- 
éminently religious community, to ob- 
serve how remarkably successful it has 
been in integrating religion and life, and 
to examine the secret of the extraordi- 
nary appeal which this way of life has 
for the average American. It has been 
my privilege to preach in the auditorium 
in recent years, and it is with a deep 
sense of responsibility that I look for- 
ward to participating this year in the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration. 

Seventy-five years ago, when our world 
was still a pleasant place in which to live, 
devout men felt the need for a refuge 
from the pressure of work. What then 
of today with its unspeakable anxieties 
and uncertainties, insoluble problems and 
vast complexities? What of the unknow- 
able future? How much greater the pres- 
ent need for spiritual refuge in order that 
we, confronted by the horrors of world- 
wide war, may take stock of things in 
the light of enduring truths. 

Never has the need for courage, the 
ability to live victoriously in the midst 
of insecurity been brought home to us 
as it has during these darkest years of 
history. “Be of good courage” is a com- 
mand that strikes to the heart of things. 
It is in the Word of God that we find 
the answer to our needs, and it is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ that has been, and 
is today, preached in the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium. 

In this community a normal, whole- 
some, happy expression of religion is 
stressed. Here faith in God and man is 
reaffirmed. <A forthright, life-changing. 
life-living Gospel—in which there is op- 
portunity to make decisions and to begin 
again—is preached. 
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B rother Howard 


had talked it over with his two boys, and they had reached their 


decision: the widower-father was to ‘’go into the hills and find a cabin 


near any kind of work that would afford a livelihood.” He knew in 


his heart it could be only one work: the call was upon him to preach 


Christ in the Ozarks. He starts walking down the long, long road... . 


[PART ONE] 


W 
i. in, Perfessor.” 


It was a friendly command given by 
the driver of an old rickety truck. He 
kicked open the door and leaned over to 
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take the battered suitcase that I carried. 
I tossed in the bundle I had been carry- 
ing under my arm and I gratefully 
climbed up to the seat. 

“I’m goin’ as far as Indianola, if that'll 


help you any.” he volunteered as he 





“Good luck,’’ shouted the truck driver 
amid a grinding of gears. 
still on the grass and | was ten miles 


Dew was 


on my way. 


leaned across me and grabbed the door. 
He slammed it with a vigor that bespoke 
familiarity with the contrariness of old 
cars. “When you git to Indianola you'll 
be on Federal Highway Sixty-five and 


chances for gettin’ rides from there on 


ought to be good 

“Hear you're going to the Ozarks,” he 
continued. | nodded but could not reply 
before he added, “Friend of yours back 
there at the Hawkeve Restaurant told 
me you was goin’. We seen you walkin’ 
past when I was drinkin’ my coffee. He 
says you're a right nice feller, but have 
had a lot of hard luck. I says the Ozarks 
then: I 
through there once with a load of corn.” 


ain't no place for vou went 
He delivered this bit of explanation with 
the air of an experienced traveler. “It’s 
a wild place, Perfessor. Lot of killin’ and 


feudin’. Easy place to pick a fight and 


an outsider ain't got a chance. My ad- 
vice is, you sure want to watch your 
step.” 


There was hardly time for me to tell 
my story to the driver before he brought 
his vehicle to a halt where the road from 
Newbern crosses the Jefferson Highway. 








“Here she is, Perfessor, this is Sixty- 
from St. Paul all the 
way down to New Orleans. Goes through 
some mighty purty Ozarks, too.” 

I was fumbling at the handle on the 
door when the driver said, “Watch your 
shins” and gave the door a mighty kick 
that sent it banging against the hood. 
“Good luck,” he said as I pulled my lug- 
gage from the truck and pushed the door 
back to where he could grab it with his 
powerful fist. moment and 
amid the grinding of the gears, my first 
ride was out of sight. 


five—runs clean 


Then in a 


The sun had scarcely driven the dew 
from the grass along the roadside and 
here IT was, ten miles on the way toward 
my goal. 

The most difficult part of entering any 
new field of endeavor is in decision. All 
that now. I had_ tried 
personal planning and failed. Now I 
must try to follow God’s plan. Clayton 
and Albert were as firm as I in the belief 
that their “daddy was guided by God.” 
and that He would place me where there 
were opportunities for service. The boys 
and IT had talked it all over. We'd agreed 
that I should go into the hills and find 
a cabin any kind of work that 
should afford a livelihood. On the tenth 
of June, the day school had closed and 
the boys and [ had returned to Newbern 
where Charley and Etta Shafer, our old 
neighbors, had assisted me in getting the 
boys settled. They owned a_ building 
the street their own 
and had offered us the use of 
ond-story rooms. 


was behind me 


near 


across from home 


two sec- 


Into these rooms we moved enough of 
our furniture to make the boys comfort- 
able. Here also we stored boxes of books 
collected 
and other personal property. 


during school teaching days. 
This was 
to be the home of Albert and Clayton 
until the Ozarks offered better things. 

“TH walk every step of the way, if 
to the Ozarks.” Thad 
told Charley Shafer as he helped me lift 
a box of books into place. 


necessary, to get 


My glory was now bright enough to 
make the three hundred miles between 
the prairies of Lucas County and _ the 
rolling hills of the Ozarks seem no 
farther than the length of a long corn 
row. 

“There’s nothing wrong with walking.” 
I] said. “I’ve done it all my life. There'll 
be some, rides, but when they don’t come. 
Vil walk.” 

Both Etta and Charley Shafer were 
probably a little dubious about my opti- 
mistic plans, but they staunch 
friends. They had done all they could 
to help me with the moving and as they 
left, Charley had turned in the doorway 
to say, “Etta and me'll run across every 
dlay to see the boys. Don’t you worry 
about ’em none.” 

The problem of financing the boys and 
my trip had lost its frightfulness when 
we received fifty dollars from the sale of 


were 


was one of the few 
articles of value salvaged from the tragic 
days after my wife died. 

Albert and I had talked long and seri- 
ously the night before and made final 
plans for my departure. I allowed my- 
self five dollars for the trip and left the 
rest of our small savings for the boys. If 
the trip proved too long and my purse 
needed refilling, IT would hunt for work 
along the road. When we finally turned 


our cook stove. It 





GUY HOWARD 


The Walkin’ Preacher is flesh 
and blood. The editors first 
heard his voice on the ‘‘We, The 
People” program—a broadcast 
for which he refused to use a 
script prepared by city folks be- 
cause, he said, ‘My Ozarks folks 
don’t talk like that!’’ 

They talk as he talks in this 
serial, which is his autobiogra- 
phy. It reads like fiction, but it 
is fact. The full story will ap- 
pear shortly in book form, pub- 
lished by Harpers. 

ke 
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the lamp low and sought our beds, Albert 
had memorized a complete set of instruc- 
tions and had a carefully marked high- 
way map showing my proposed route. 
I was to stop at towns along the way for 
any messages the boys needed to send 
me. Should Clayton have one of his 
hemorrhages. I could be summoned to 
return immediately. 

Clayton. who had been very ill, had 
better. Perhaps he re- 
sponded to the excitement of the adven- 
ture. It made my departure less difficult 
to see that he was brave and that there 
still glowed a spark of hope. It thrilled 


seemed much 


me to hear him say, “Dad is goin to 
find a nice cabin in the woods where | 
can get well and hunt and fish like other 
boys.” 

We had talked long into the night and 
it seemed as if the last glow had hardly 
from the lamp-wick before the 
brighter light of a new day had sped me 
on my way. 

Rides long but their fre. 
quency put me in Lineville by noon. By 
the time IT had walked from one end of 
the village street to the other, I was jy 
another the little town. true 
to its name. divides its taxpayers  be- 
tween Towa and 








gone 







were not 







state for 






Missouri. 





My early good fortune with drivers 
who picked up hitchhikers had kept m¢ 
from noticing that the temperature had 
mounted during the morning hours. In. 
frequent rides during the afternoon of 
that mid-June day made me acutely 
aware of the increase in heat. My clothes 
were beginning to show perspiration spots 
and T wondered how long white duck 
trousers, shirt) and woul 
remain presentable. Thad covered my 
head with a handkerchief dampened in 
a creek, carefully rolled my sleeves above 
mv elbows and unbuttoned my collar, 











white shoes 







I passed farmers and their families 
who had taken refuge from the parched 
fields and sat fanning themselves in the 
relative coolness of trees or porch. Some 
of them nodded at me as I 
trudged along in the heat, pausing ocea- 
sionally to shift. the leaden suitcase or 
cumbersome bundle. Doubtless they were 
wondering at the foolish fellow who 
didn’t know enough to come in out of 
the sun. 






smiled) or 








The Ozarks seemed so far away 

There was plenty of traffic on the 
highway but mighty little of it stopped 
for hitch-hikers. About thirty-five of the 
many miles behind me had seen the im- 
print of my shoes by the time | walked 
into Nevada. the Vernon County Seat 
that might. Lodging and breakfast here 
reduced my finances to two dollars and 
ten cents. Had there been a few 
cents in my pocket T would) have in- 
dulged in the luxury of a bottle of Tini- 
ment. But walking out the soreness was 
cheaper, so T turned my face to the east 
soon after sun-up. 

I walked steadily without benefit of a 
single ride until T trod upon my shadow. 
The cuffs of my once white duck trousers 
were smudged and = splotched from. the 
highway. My shirt sleeves were now too 
damp to fold neatly. With almost every 
step a trickle of sweat slithered down my 
back. Out ahead the pavement would 
not lie still: it shimmered in undulating 
waves of heat. 












more 















“You look purty hot, mister. Wanna 
ride?” A thin, high-pitched voice pierced 
my consciousness. Gears were grinding. 
the landscape was rapidly moving past. 
I was riding! 
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“I’m headed for Hermitage,” the driver 


volunteered. “That’s the county seat of 


Hickory County. You lookin’ for work, 
son?” 

I told him some of my story. 

“Interested in teachin’ or 
eh? Well, they’s a school over in east 
part of Hickory County—Mulberry 
School—hasn’t got a teacher vet and 
ain't likely to get one soon. ‘Course you 
might not be interested; it’s a God-for- 
saken place.” 


preachin’, 


“That's all 1 know about it.” he an- 
swered. “But I'll ride you into Hermi- 
tage and you go to Elzie Miller—he’s 
the county superintendent—and if Mul- 
berry School is still minus a teacher you 
can tell ‘im Nig Williams sent you. It 
might help a little.” 

I arrived at the office of Elzie Miller. 

“No, Mulberry = district hasn't a 
teacher.” he said. “The district voted 
down its levy, little as it was, and up to 
yesterday it looked as if there wouldn't 





“Don’t reckon hit’ll be worth your while to see nobody else,’’ said Harmon. 
“We-uns don’t pay only five dollars a month. Don’t need school nohow.” 


ustrator 


“T'm not too particular,” I told him. 

“You couldn’t be and go to the place 
I'm thinkin’ about,” he grinned. “Sure 
could use some Christianity down there, 
too. Don’t know what they need more’n 
a teacher and a preacher lest it was some 
first-class funerals.” 

It was a straw but I groped for it and 
began questioning him. 
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be any money to pay a teacher.” He 
picked up some index cards that lay on 
his desk. “Let’s see.” he remarked as 


he examined them, “there are twenty- 
four pupils and the community is so 
isolated there’s no chance of the children 
attending school in another district.” 
Here. I thought, might be an opportu- 
nity for service. 
“T recommended that the state pay 





the district the regular allotment from 
state funds,” Mr. Miller resumed. “It’s 
a little unusual. When a Missouri district 
won't do anything for itself, the state 
doesn’t like to help out. But yesterday 
I received word from Jefferson City that 
they were allotting four hundred dollars 
for Mulberry School.” 

“Do the school directors know about 
this allotment?” I asked. 

“No, IT haven't had a chance to tell 
them,” he went on. “If you're interested 
and think vou can qualify, I'll hold things 
up while you go out there.” 

Next morning a genial native directed 
me to the Mulberry School District and 
obtained for me a ride to Cross Timbers 
which was within fourteen miles of my 
destination. It was a cool, wooded road- 
way that led from the littl town to 
Mulberry and I reached the home of one 
of the directors by noon. 

I disturbed Alonzo Harmon at lis 
noon meal; when he came to the door- 
way he was still mouthing a portion of 
it. 

“Don't reckon 


while to see 


hit ll be 
nobody 
“We-uns don’t pay only five dollars a 
month. Don’t need school nohow.” 

I didn’t tell him of the county super- 
intendent’s success in behalf of the dis- 
trict but bid him good-day and sought 
out the other directors. 


worth your 


else,” he sald, 


Both happened 
to be working at the same place. We 
sat on a wagon tongue on the shady side 
of the barn and talked for some time. I 
told them of my interest in both the 
school and the community. They were 
neighborly fellows and when I perceived 
they favored a school, I told them of the 
special allotment. We made a contract 
for the term. 

Later, I reported to Harmon. He 
erunted and then recommended: “Reck- 
on you better stay at Andrews’ .. . last 
teacher stayed there. Hit’s clost to school. 
Be good place fer ye.” 

And this was Saturday! And_ school 
to start on the following Monday. No 
time to lose. 

I hastened back to Cross Timbers and 
struck out on a trail that the restaurant 
man said would take me most quickly 
to the Andrews place. I took the dim 
road through the timber and soon came 
to a clearing. According to the direc- 
tions given me in Cross Timbers. this 
must be my destination. 

The clearing was enclosed by a rail 
fence and was settled by a group of 
wooden structures. Like so many chicks, 
several small, unpainted, dressed-lumber 
buildings seemed to huddle in the pro- 
tecting shadow of a 
shelter that was surely the barn and 
implement shed. Within a stone’s throw 
of these utility buildings and nearest the 
road, was a barny 


larger hewn-log 


ramshackle sort of 


house shaped roughly like a_ short- 
stemmed T. 


(Continued on page 60) 










































































































































































































































































O; THE WIN- 


NING OF THE WEST, IT HAS BEEN SAID, “THE 
COWARDS NEVER STARTED, THE WEAK DIED 
ON THE WAY.”” THOSE WHO WON HAD COUR- 
AGE, VISION, FAITH. IF WE FACE OUR FRON- 
TIERS AS THEY FACED THEIRS, WE SHALL WIN! 





DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
FISHER 


LL the history isn’t in the text- 
books. A lot of it is in old—or new — 
family stories. Or is the stuff of family 
stories, not history, but that raw material 
for the understanding of human life which 
is called by learned laboratory experts, 
“psychological research data”? Judge for 
yourself. 

The American covered wagon saga has 
been claborately described in textbooks. 
That episode of our American history has 
also had a good deal of attention from 
movie-producers. We are all familiar with 
the externals of it—the plodding ox or 
horse teams, the trains of canvas-topped 
wagons, the exciting and dangerous ford- 
ing of rivers, the marauding Indians, the 
sun-bleached skeletons beside the trail, 
the pathetic odds-and-ends of cherished 
furniture abandoned to lighten the load, 
the tragic grave of mother and new-born 
baby buried together—we know all these 
things and many more of the great trek 
to develop our huge continent. 

Yet two old-time family stories on 
which I was brought up cast a light on 
what that movement really meant in hu- 
man terms, which I have never seen in 
any history books. One of these stories 
is about my mother’s mother. She, like 
my father’s family, was Vermont through 
and through, the daughter of a deacon of 
the Congregational Church of Rutland, 
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the stability and regularity o. «hose 
character can be surmised from the fact 
that for forty-three years the deacon 
never missed a single Sunday morning 
service of his church. 

Perhaps—so the story of his daughter 
might seem to indicate—there was a 
shade too much stability and regularity 
to suit the tastes of a pretty, rosy gir! 
At least, when she was nineteen years old 
she eagerly accepted the invitation of a 
venturesome cousin to visit her in a new 
settlement in Southern Ohio. And no 
sooner was she there than she fell in love 
with a young land-surveyor, a New Eng- 
lander like herself, who had gone west 
(Ohio was at that time very, very “west”’) 
to grow up with the new country. 

Before long the young people were mar- 
to suit the tastes of a pretty, rosy girl 
about whom she and the baby’s young 
father. in normal parent-fashion, im- 
mediately centered their whole lives. But 
the baby did not thrive. And neither did 
her Vermont parents. They all had 
“fever’n-ague,” the curse of the rich river 
country in which they lived. Never had 
either of those two North Country young 
folks known a day of sickness till this 
wretched, wasting, baffling disease stole 
their vitality away. And the baby’s! 
That was far more important. Thin, 
white, strengthless, they knew a period of 
misery, about which in later years my 
grandmother could never bear to think. 
but which was, alas! the lot of hundreds 
of thousands of Americans in that early 
era which did not dream of the role of 
mosquitoes in carrying malaria. 

Among their circle of friends the news 
came that land, good land, was to be had 
up in the new country of Towa, in the 
North, where there was no fever’n-ague. 
With quick decisiveness, a group of young 
people languishing in this pestilential ma 
laria-land organized themselves for the 
trip to Towa. First of all the young hus- 
hands, making the trip on foot, set off 
very early in the season to make sure (all 
these youngsters were from New England. 
you are to remember, brought up in the 
tradition of looking before you leap) that 
the land there really was good, the cli- 
mate suitable, the water plentiful. They 
traveled the land. built— 
each one helping the other—cabins to 
provide a roof over the heads of their 
families, and returned on foot to South 
Ohio, transformed. They had lived in the 


fast, viewed 


open air, with no mosquitoes, amply nour- 


ished on the game which swarmed around 
them in that rich land. They had set off, 
white-cheeked and feeble. They came 
back lusty and stalwart. rosy-cheeked 
and happy. 

And in a hurry to get their families off 
to that Promised Land. they sold all of 
their household gear except what could be 
put into covered wagons. and used the 
money to buy wagons, cows, food, grain 
and horses. They packed up the simple 
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necessities they were to take with them. 
They were off. 

Those next weeks seemed to my grand- 
mother, looking back on them in her old 
age, almost the happiest of her life. 
Every day they rode slowly, slowly over 
the rolling countryside, through great 
groves of the magnificent hardwood trees 
of that region, or out in the sunshine, 
with tall grass rippling in the wind. 
Every night they camped around a big 
fire, sharing the work, sharing the fun, 
cooking the savory game shot along the 
way, making johnny-cake—"Never, never 
lid cornbread taste so good!” my grand- 
mother used to say—giving the many 
children milk from the cows so carefully 
cherished by these New England farmers 
who respected cows for the invaluable 
help to family life they are. 

The children were put to sleep—some- 
times out under the starry sky when the 
weather was fair, under the staunch can- 
vas cover of the wagons if rain fell. And 
then the young parents, sitting around 
the fire, in the delicious lassitude which 
comes after a day in the open air, had a 
“sing” together, told stories, joked, cut 
capers, stood up for square dances, lis- 
tened to a fiddler among them, looked 
forward happily to what was before them. 
New health poured into their sturdy 
young bodies. Their listless, yellow-pale 
little children turned rosy and animated 
with the speed of youth. 
Every mother there saw her babies, her 
little sons and daughters rescued from 
the hopeless languor in which they had 
all been sunk. The pranks of the chil- 
dren, intoxicated by the return of health. 
proved that they were becoming strong 
again. Their parents’ hearts overflowed 
in thanksgiving. Every evening they all 
knelt around the embers of the fire. 
thanking God from full hearts for their 
vood fortune. 


miraculous 


And the last, when the settlers were 
sun-browned and crammed with good 
health, and the well-kept wagons slowly 
came out on the lovely, lovely Iowa coun- 
tryside which was to be their home—that 
was almost the best of all. My egrand- 
mother’s old eyes sparkled as she told 
about her eagerness to see the exact spot 
in all this fertile beauty which was to be 
theirs. Finally, there it was—the little 
cabin built by her competent husband, 
standing foursquare. The sun flooded in 
through the door (the only opening) , the 
flower-decked grass was lush and green. 

“Tt was near to setting-sun time,” she 
used to say, there. [ll 
never forget how good it looked to me. 
Our own! Our home. Your grandfather 
helped me out of the wagon, and we stood 
there waving to the others as they drove 
by on their way to their homes scattered 
around, not too far away. They waved 
back and shouted good-luck wishes. And 
then the last of them was gone. We were 
alone, my dear husband as strong as an 
oak tree, my darling red-cheeked baby 


“when we got 


bouncing and laughing in my arms, stand- 
ing by a home of our own. We began 
moving the first things in, deciding where 
to put the bed, and the four chairs and 
the table. You know what fun it is to 
settle a new place. Albert started a fire 
in the new fireplace, I began to cook sup- 
And then he said, sort of quiet, 
‘Come here, dear, come liere a minute.’ 
He was standing in the door looking out. 
I went to stand beside him. The sun was 


per. 


just at the edge of that rich rich green 
land, sinking in glory, like something 
beautiful in a hymn. We stood there 
looking at it, his arm around me, the 
baby on my shoulder, the tears of thank- 
fulness running down our cheeks.” 


So arucn for one of my older genera- 
tion. Here is the story of another kins- 
woman of the same era. She too was a 
New England girl, married to a New Eng- 
land man. They had three children. The 
story comes not from her (you will see 
why in a moment) but from her oldest 
daughter who was between fourteen and 
fifteen when it happened. They too de- 
cided to rich land, 
where the husband and father could have, 
as he did not have in the little Vermont 
township, plenty of strong fertile soil to 
cultivate. He went west to build a cabin 
and get things ready. In 


move west, to new 


time his 
wife and children started west to join him. 


due 


They traveled by stage-coach to New 
York State, and by canal-boat as far as 
the canal went. The children thought it 
was a great lark, but they soon learned 
to keep their enjoyment to themselves, 
for their fastidious mother, who had never 
known any but the almost painful clean- 
liness of New England housekeeping, and 
the close circle of never-changing familiar 
faces of the same neighbors, was horrified 
by the jumbled promiscuity of the stage- 
coach, and the even less decorous, rough- 
and-ready living arrangements on the 
Continued on page 51) 








Sangster 


John Charles Thomas 


OMEONE asked John Charles 
Thomas, recently, to what or to whom 
he owed most, in his fabulous success as 
a singer. He replied in one word: “God.” 

God reached him early. Thomas was 
born in a Methodist parsonage: he did 
his first real singing in a family trio, at 
his father’s church services, revivals and 
camp meetings. He moved about a lot, 
in those days; Methodist preachers in 
the early 1900’s never stayed in one 
place very long. He thought at first he 
might be a preacher, too: then he changed 
his mind, decided on medicine. got a 
scholarship to Baltimore’s Mount Street 
College of Homeopathy and another to 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music at 
the same time, coin to see 
whether he would be medico or singer. 
Musie won—and the world of music had 
a great artist. 

His rise was rapid: he never knew the 
artist’s school of hard knocks. His fam- 
ily helped. He developed a cello-toned 
voice, a grand manner, a lot of charm and 
the physique of an athlete. Girls stood 
in line for hours to hear him sine. Tirine 
of the role of matinee idol, he turned to 
concert singing, grand opera, recordings 


tossed a 


and the radio, earning laurels everywhere. 

He is the only radio personality with 
a special dispensation from the Federal 
Radio Commission—the only one al- 
lowed to say. “Good night, Mother!” at 
the end of a broadeast. He is the only 
man or woman on the air granted the 
right to do that. 

The religious influence of those early 
days in the camp-meeting trio lias its 
way with him before every broadcast 
Veteran though he is, he is nervous about 
his tremendous radio audience: lie 
comes that nervousness by arriving earl) 
at the studio, going alone into a little 
room and—sometimes for thirty minutes 
—praying to the God Who has givel 
him one of the most scintillating voices 
of modern music. 
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Frank Morgan plays the crotchety, lovable, fiercely American father who com- 
plains about British food, British houses and British history—and in his heart 


really loves the British. 


The White Cliffs 


OF DOVER 


By NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


LTOGETHER lovely is “The White Cliffs of Dover.” 
You may have guessed it: the picture is based on the poem of 
the same name, written by Alice Duer Miller. It is the story 
of an American girl who goes to England with her father for 
a two-weeks’ vacation, falls in love with a titled Englishman, 
marries him and stays in England for the rest of her life. 

Just as the honeymoon ended, World War I began; off goes 
her titled husband, to his death, just as the Armistice comes. 
The mother goes on down the years with her son. Twenty 
years later she watches the ominous clouds gather as World 
War II comes thundering in; another war takes her boy from 
her, and throws him back, wounded, from the tragic beach at 
Dieppe—to die in the hospital of which she is supervisor! Thus 
the madness of two wars takes her husband and her boy; yet 
she goes gallantly on, bearing her grief in the best tradition of 
motherhood. She is a great character; she is drawn to the life— 
thousands of modern mothers will see themselves in her! She 
is the best in Christian character, and she is one of the most 
appealing figures the screen has known in a long time. Irene 
Dunne is superb in the role. 

Is this a sad picture? Yes, just as sad as life is in our day: 
it is the story of our times. The pain, the hopes, the tears, the 
greatness of our contemporary experience is portrayed vividly. 
Yet there is good entertainment in this film, as well. And many 
a hearty laugh. I laughed as I have not laughed in years at 
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American girl meets British gentleman 
—and wedding bells announce another 
British-American alliance. 


the smalltown father of the girl in his contacts with the “upper 
crust” of British society; his battles with the crusty old Brit- 
isher over a chess set stolen by the British when they burned 
Washington have me laughing even yet. You will weep and 
you will laugh and the picture will live on in you; for being 
life, vou live in it. 
I say it is the story of our times; it is also the mirror of our 
dreams. The hopes and fears of all our vears, if | may para- 
phrase Phillips Brooks, are found on this screen. Our hopes 
for the peace after this second world orgy is over; our hopes 
for something better than the utter stupidity with which we 
approached the peace following World War I; the hope, above 
all, thai we may drive the curse of war from the experience of 
man—these leap at you from the screen! This mother says 
it for all us us when she says to her dying son, “God will 
never forgive us if we break faith with our dead again.” 

It is a picture worthy of the all-out suppert of the Christian 
people of America, for it is a great expression of our Christian 
faith. 


aa 


Nurse in a hospital, the mother finds her son, 
wounded and dying, after the tragic affair at Dieppe. 





Daddy had dropped the precious pie on 
his way in from the car when Teacher 
had slipped and he had grabbed her. 


[8 Y, Darragh a ldric 


FTER all, he was sorry that she didn’t live farther 
away. They were at her door before he had had the presence 
of mind to select a longer way round. Yet, on looking back at 
it, he was amazed at the number of things he had found out 
about his own child in that brief time. 

He had caught at one point vaguely because he felt helpless 
before the others: 

“Then you think that this friendship with the little Fontaine 
kid whom she quotes constantly is good for her?” 

“Just what she needs. Renée is a practical French youngster 
and represents a point of view that is excellent for your some- 
what sensitive and temperamental offspring.” 

“Needs touch with the—er—common chord—eh?” 

She nodded with a sweet gravity. “It’s never too early to 
begin to train them for life, and their world is not going to be 
what ours was in our childhood. Sometimes when I look at 
those little tads so eager for life, I—I wonder what is coming 
to them. It’s the Deborahs that I'm most afraid for. Renée 
Jean and Signe can take care of themselves, but the sensitive 
ones with their artistic responses. Please don’t think I’m 
silly to be glad you have begun to—to—” 

“To take ‘intrust’?” he quoted, but his husky voice was 
not mocking. 

“Yes,” she said, holding her shoulders stiffly erect beside him 
as if she were undertaking a difficult bit of work. “I’ve always 
felt that you—you didn’t realize how much Deborah needed 
you. That while you were filling your life with unimportant 
things in an effort to—to smother your grief over something 
that had been taken from you, you were forgetting to take 
time for something else that had been given you. Something 
very precious and sweet that was dependent upon you.” 

“T hadn’t forgotten,” he said with his eyes fixed on the road 
ahead, “but I didn’t know what to do about her. You see, I 
was one of those tough little guys that you couldn’t kill. Deb- 
orah is like—like her mother.” 

“T fancied so,” she said softly. “I wish I might have known 
her.” 

“You—have a laugh like hers,” he said in a clipped voice. 
“Oh—is this the place? Wait just a minute until that swirl of 
wet snow subsides. .. Mrs. MacDonald tells me,” he went on 
after a slight pause and with apparent irrelevance, “that you 
used to dine with them now and then. What would lure you 
to break bread with Deborah and me some evening? York- 
shire pudding or crepe suzettes?” 

She met his mood gaily. “A thick steak smothered in mush- 
rooms.” 

“Done!” he exclaimed. “Let’s make it next Thursday at 
seven. Oh—sorry—that’s Mrs. Tomkins’ night off, so Deb eats 
in the nursery and I go to the club.” 

“Oh, please make it Thursday and you broil the steak while 
I do the mushrooms and [ll fix spinach a new way that I know 
Deborah will like and—” 

“Spinach! Gosh, I knew there would be a catch in it some- 
where.” 

That was the beginning of gay evenings for which Deborah 
shamelessly pleaded after the hilarity over the mishaps of the 
Thursday. Daddy had dropped the precious pie on his way in 
from the car when Teacher had slipped and he had grabbed 
her .. . and She ‘had burned the mushrooms and had forgotten 


ear 


IN TWO PARTS 
PART TWO 





the egg for the spinach, and both of them had quarrelled joy- 
ously over the merits of boiled versus drip coffee. 

But somehow after that first time, Gail Webster had always 
chosen a night on which Mrs. Tomkins was sure to put in a 
decorous appearance during and after dinner—with coffee for- 
mally served in the living room—and later would take Deborah 
up to bed. This was the signal for the end of the party for, de- 
spite Deborah’s most urgent pleading, Teacher refused to go 
upstairs to tell her good-night as Daddy always did now. More- 
over she was always ready to slip into her smart little coat when 
he came down. Secretly Jerry Colgate grinned at this quaint 
conventionality. 

Then suddenly he found a reason for it in Deborah’s casual 
announcement: 

“Renée Jean says that Teacher is going to be married.” 

It couldn’t be pain for he was certainly immune to that. But 
what was that swift dart that startled him into laying his tea 
cup down quickly and then picking’ it up again with determined 
self-control as he observed: “How interesting!” 

He must have said it quietly for it did not disturb Deborah’s 
careful building of her house of cards, but he blinked a little 
dazedly. It was as if he had been quietly rising out of a dark 
cellar into the light, and the stairs he was ascending suddenly 
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came to an end in mid-air, leaving him on the brink of noth- 
ingness. 

So Gail Webster was going to be married. Well—why not? 
Charming young women usually did, he supposed. Especially 
blonde ones with crinkly eyes and laughter that bubbled over. 
So—that was why she had been so darned conventional, was it? 
Probably had been engaged for quite a while—but he was evi- 
dently not in town for she lived practically the life of a nun. 

The house of cards suddenly swooshed to the floor. 

“How did She happen to reveal such an important secret to 
Renée Jean?” : 

Deborah began building again, testing the stability of each 
card with a little wiggle of her finger. “Well, you see—oh, stand 
up, please! Renée Jean asked her because her mother said it was 
a budding something when She came’to dinner with us. Renée 
Jean showed us how her mother rolled her eyes and put her 
hands together like this when she said it. Renée Jean says her 
mother likes budding things. Do you know what they are?” 

“No—” he said it so shortly that Deborah looked startled. 
“And neither does Mrs. Fontaine. Did she say whether She was 
going—away—or anything like that?” 

“Oh, ves—” cheerfully. “She is going to live in India. She 
likes India. It’s so far away.” 

India! For the love of—an army man probably! All the pieces 
clicked into place. College romance. She had to teach until he 
had got a commission or something. That was the trouble with 
those callow engagements. You let yourself in for them and 
then—years later—had to make good. Poor kid! But maybe 


“Before there was only one of us to need 
someone, and that one of us was very young. 
Now there are two of us to need you.” 


HENRY LUHRS 


she loved him. Rot! That sort of puppy love didn’t last. . . 
Yet he and Deborah Wynne had been engaged in her last year 
at college. “Did you ask her to come tomorrow night?” 

Deborah quickly added another card for she heard Mrs. 
Tomkins’ firm tread in the hall. 

“She said sorry she couldn’t. She had some letters to write 
to catch a boat to India. Please, Mrs. Tomkins—just one 
teenie-weenie card more and then I'll go. See, Daddy—it’s a 
bridge.” 

Three dismal weeks dragged by without a glimpse of Gail 
Webster, and he found himself living on such crumbs of infor- 
mation concerning her as Deborah furnished. 


Drsorat HAD BEEN very much depressed and almost silent 
during dinner. Even his best trick of showing how a Hindu 
fakir does tricks hardly brought a smile. At last it came out. 
“I—I talked out loud when it wasn’t time and Renée Jean 
told teacher and Miss Ray sends kids to the princibull for that.” 

“It distresses me deeply, Deborah, to think that a child of 
mine would speak out of turn. I hope no more of these in- 
herited traits will show up. What saved vou from being sent 
to the principal?” 

Deborah shook her howed head. “I don’t know. She said 
that princibulls theirselves talked too much—like—Dan-yell— 
but he was lucky with the lions.” 

“He Was indeed, Deb. The Lord Was with him.” 

“Was He?” Interestedly. “She didn’t tell Miss Ray that. 
She said it was lucky that lions don’t have spinster com- 
plexions.” 

Mr. Colgate coughed suddenly. “Are you sure she said 


complexion. Deb?” (Continued on page 55) 


















































































































































| Life Nya a 
BEI TER SIDE 


By Harry L. Gaines 


EN going into battle take with them little mementos 
of the peace and quiet of home: a baby’s shoe, a picture, a 
letter or a lock of hair. In the midst of steel and fire and 
death, they cling to these precious emblems and many such 
trinket or remembrance of things past has given a soldier 
courage to carry on. 

Laura Pearson has such a symbol on her desk in Brooklyn. 
It’s not a work of art or any object of worldly value in terms 
monetary; just a crudely carved book-end a bit battered by 
the passage of time. But in her fight against a different enemy 
in another kind of war, this little book-end has often served to 
renaind the kindly, friendly eyed secretary of the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union of the worth of her cause. 

This is a home-front battle. in which Miss Pearson and a 
host of hardworking Christian souls are fighting day by day 
against an insidious enemy: an adversary who lives in the filth 
and poverty of tenements and who strikes savagely against 
those who are too young to resist or understand him. 

His name is legion: if is crime or poverty or juvenile de- 
linquenecy, as the case and the victim may be. In the war to 
eive underprivileged children the chance for sun and fresh air 
and Christian kindness, he is always on the other side. The foe 
flourishes in the dank halls of tenements: in the truck-filled 
streets and in the crowded playgrounds of a huge city. 

It was one of these typical city children who made that book- 
end for Miss Pearson in her early days of pioneer work in send- 
ing children to Mont that beautiful summer camp 
maintained by Curistian Heravp and its readers. 

“T remember the first time I met Johnny,” said Miss Pear- 
son as she bent over her desk and studied the book-end affee- 
tionately. “It was many years ago. 


Lawn, 


“T had gone out to visit his home, after his Sunday-school 
superintendent had recommended him as a child who needed 
two weeks at Mont Lawn. He, his sister and his mother lived 
in one of those unheated, dark apartments in a shabby tene- 
ment of which there are too many, far too many. The elevated 
railroad tracks ran three feet from his window. 
little sun and little air in Johnny’s home. 

“His mother was a hardworking Christian woman who had 
to support her two children by house work at starvation wages. 
She kept them in Sunday school and kept them clean, but she 
could do little else. Johnny, at the age of seven, was already 
gripped by that hopeless, lost feeling which poverty grinds 
into helpless children.” 

Johnny and his sister went to Mont Lawn on Miss Pearson’s 
recommendation. They stood, excited and happy in her office 
that day with a group of children like themselves, ready and 
eager for this fabulous place where they could play under God’s 
open sky without fear of a truek crushing them under its 
wheels. 


“Johnny was seven years old then,” Miss Pearson said. “T’'ll 


There was 


never forget the day they returned, tanned and healthy looking 


from the Nyack hills. Their mother and the other mothers 
were waiting for them and for an hour the children stood there, 
telling me how wonderful Mont Lawn was, how sweet and 
kind they found Mrs. Parker, the director, of the helpful, hard- 


PAUL PARKER 


Johnny particularly liked the small but completely equipped 
woodworking shop at Mont Lawn. Here he skilfully fash- 
ioned many things, made the book-ends for Miss Pearson. 


working counselors. of what they did and especially of the 
woods, the grass, the trees. 

“Many of them thanked me with tears in their eves. An 
they said, almost pleading, ‘Please, Miss Pearson, can we go 
again?’ ” 

Johnny did go again. Until he was twelve—the age limit fo 
Mont Lawn children—the boy from the Brooklyn slums maid 
the annual trek to the hills where for two weeks he lived in an- 
other world where kindness and sunlight and Christian under- 
standing brought him a happiness he had seldom known. 

Johnny particularly liked the small but completely equipped 
woodworking shop at Mont Lawn. Here he skilfully fashioned 
many things and after one of his first visits he brought Mis 
Pearson a book-end he had made there. 

“T made it for you.” he told her. “I wanted you to have it for 
your own. You've been so nice to me.” 


A Frew weexs aco Johnny came to call on his friend in the 
Sunday School Union. He saw the book-end he had made many 
years ago. A grown man now, he remembered. And with tears 
in his eves he said: 

“You'll never know how much Mont Lawn meant to me, Miss 
Pearson. It taught me a lot of things, the most important o! 
which is that I live in a Christian world where there are people 
who remember the kids in the tenements and do something more 
than wring their hands over our problem.” 

Miss Pearson turned over a sheaf of (Continued on page 50 
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WHAT CHRIST DOES FOR A PERSON: 
HE ENLARGES THE SELF TO INCLUDE 
THE INTERESTS OF THE COMMUN- 
TY, THE NATION, EVEN THE WORLD. 


IS SUCCESS 
A GOSPEL? 


rR the King James version of the Bible, 
the word “success” occurs only once. But 
that one reference occupies a key posi- 
tion. It is in the first chapter of the Book 
of Joshua. Moses is dead and Joshua has 
taken over command of the children of 
Israel. The record interprets God as bid- 
ding Joshua lead the Israelites across the 
Jordan into the Promised Land of Ca- 
naan. God promises to be with Joshua as 
he was with Moses, provided he keep the 
laws vouchsafed to his predecessor. And 
if Joshua does faithfully follow the divine 
laws, then savs the Lord to him: “Thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous, and then 
thou shalt have good success.” Obedi- 
ence to God’s law is the pathway to suc- 
cess. So says the Book of Joshua. 

While the word “success” appears only 
once in the Bible, the idea of it is woven 
all through the pages of Holy Writ. Back 
in the Book of Genesis we find one of the 
greatest success stories of all literature 
the story of Joseph, the boy sold as a 
slave who rose to the premiership of the 
land of his masters. 

The Psalmist reiterates that the favor 
of God is revealed in the prosperity of the 
righteous. He says of the godly man that, 
“He shall be as a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” Again and again through- 
out the Old Testament recurs the idea 
that obedience to Jehovah insures pros- 
perity and success. Prophets like Jere- 
miah sometimes became puzzled by the 
way justice is meted out, and exclaimed, 
“Why do the wicked prosper?” Writers 
like Ecclesiastes were perplexed when 
they observed that the race is not always 
to the swift, nor “riches to men of, under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill.” 
And the great poetic drama of Job deals 
with the mysterious calamities which can 
befall a godly man; but the drama ends 
with Job’s prosperity restored, so that the 
latter end of his life was blessed more 
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by Ralph YW) Sackman 


than the beginning. 

When now we turn from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, we find Jesus rejected 
because he did not fit the prevailing suc- 
cess patterns of his people. Yet although 
Jesus seemed a failure, judged by the cur- 
rent standards of success, he began his 
Sermon on the Mount with the Beati- 
tudes promising rewards to the poor in 
spirit, the pure, the meek. He too talked 
about what shall profit men. And when 
into the letters of Christ’s 
leading apostle, Saint Paul, we find him 
saying, “Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 
prize? So, run, that ye may obtains’ 

Yes, the success theme is found in the 
New Testament as well as in the Old. 

And when we think back to our youth, 
do we not recall how much the motive of 
success entered into the religious instruc- 
tion which we received in Sunday school? 


we read on 


Did we not admire David because he con- 
quered Goliath and won his way to a 
kingdom? Were we not taught that Chris- 
tian virtues, like industry and thrift and 
temperance would help to make us suc- 
cessful? 

And when we listen to the preaching 
around us today, do we not hear the 
gospel of success often proclaimed as a 
part of the gospel of Christ? Preachers 
seek and secure popular hearing by urg- 
ing us to pray because it pays, pays in 
better health, pays even in business divi- 
dends. Is it not the vogue of preachers to 
make themselves popular by telling men 
how they can win friends and influence 
people, how religion can help them to 
power and prosperity? Obey God, they 
say, and it shall be with thee as it was 
with Joshua: “Then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous and then thou shalt have 
good success.” 





Well, how far is the gospel of Christ a 
gospel of success? Personally I-cannot go 
with the current trend of popularizing 
Christ to fit the success patterns of our 
comfort-loving age. And yet I do feel 
that Christ came to help us toward truly 
successful living. What is success as 
Christ counts success? That is our ques- 
tion. First of all, Christ enlarges the 
popular success patterns. 

The urge to amount to something is a 
part of our native equipment. Self-asser- 
tiveness is a part of life’s principle of 
growth. It is the thrust of life toward 
completion. The child without ambition 
is like a watch with a broken spring. In 
him must be aroused the desire to succeed 
in whatever he does. But this desire to 
succeed must be made to include more 
than himself. Personal self-assertiveness 
must be cured by the process of outgrow- 
ing it, into larger loyalties. The child 
grows up into the life of the family. Then 
the success of the whole family becomes 
his interest. He feels the hurt whenever 
his father or mother is hurt. He rejoices 
in the achievements of his brothers and 
sisters. 

Then he goes to school and enters into 
the life and interests of the school. When 
the school succeeds in any contest, he 
cheers. He trains for the team, not that 
he may be a star gathering glory to him- 
self but that he may help the team to win. 
The value of college athletics, in fact of 
all college loyalty, is to expand the suc- 
cess patterns of the individual to include 
the larger group. An educator said _ re- 
cently that secular education is so much 
concerned with the verbs “to know” and 
“to do” and “to get,” while religious edu- 
cation is concerned primarily with the 
verbs “to be.” “to obey.” “to serve,” and 
“to dedicate.” Yes, the properly trained 
person should come out of school with 
his ideas of success enlarged in devotion 
to something bigger than himself. 

Then he gets a job and enters the seri- 
ous work of making a living. Of course, 
he wants to succeed. He says, “I want to 
make something of myself.” Of course, 
he does. But is that a quite adequate 
aim? Some years ago a middle-aged Bos- 
ton surgeon said to Dean Sperry of Har- 
vard: “It has taken me half my life to 
find out that my task in life is not to 
make something of myself, but to find a 
job that is worth doing and then to lose 
myself in it.” That surgeon had finally 
found the pattern of truly successful liv- 
ing. The greatest and most lasting 
achievements are always done by persons 
who have lost themselves in their work. 
Dr. Fosdick tells of Toscanini, after an 
unusually inspired rehearsal, silencing the 
applause of his orchestra when they rose 
to cheer him. The great maestro said 
modestly, “You see, gentlemen, it isn’t 
myself. It’s Beethoven.” 

And Christ enlarges the pattern of suc- 
cess still further. Recall what he said to 
Zaccheus, the Jew who had turned against 


his own people and had become a tax- 
gatherer for the hated Roman regime. 
Despised by his fellow Jews, Zaccheus de- 
termined to get all he could for himself, 
even by way of graft. But when Jesus 
greeted him he called Zaccheus, “thou 
son of Abraham.” Those words must 
have electrified Zaccheus. They reminded 
him that he was a member of a great race. 
His success must be linked with the suc- 
cess of his countrymen. That is what 
Christ does for a person. He enlarges the 
self to include the interests of the com- 
munity, the nation, even the world. 

A young divinity student was once 
asked to preach in a Scottish parish 
church. He was just an ordinary student 
who showed little promise. As he entered 
the pulpit, he was so overcome with fear 
that he forgot his text. In great shame he 
acknowledged his failure and announced 
to his congregation that he could not 
preach. After the service the elders met 
to tell him that he should go back to 





What 
De You Kuow About 


YOUR BIBLE? 


(This months questions are difficult; only 
experts will be happy, trying to answer 
them!) 


HOW MUCH IS: 
1. A bekah? 
A cubit? 
A denarius? 
A drachma? 
An ephah? 
. A mite? 
A day’s journey? 
A Sabbath Day’s journey? 
A talent? 
A shekel? 
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_ 


(Answers on page 53) 
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school and better equip himself or else 
leave the ministry. But that young fel- 
low, whose name was David Livingstone, 
went to Africa and became the world’s 
most famous missionary, the opener of 
Africa, and England’s greatest hero of 
the nineteenth century. Did he have am- 
bition? Ah, yes. He went into the Afri- 
can jungles to quicken the listless natives 
with ambition to study, to work, to im- 
prove themselves. But Livingstone’s am- 
bition was to succeed with others—not 
over others. Livingstone’s ambition was 
not limited to himself but was enlarged 
to continental proportions. 

Secéndly, Christ not only enlarges the 
popular patterns of success, but he spirit- 
ualizes the conception of success. 

President Lowell of Harvard, some 
years ago, put to one of his deans a prob- 
lem which was confronting Lowell and 
asked his opinion. The dean hesitated 


before replying and President Lowell said: 
“Don’t stop to think. Don’t ask me for q 


day to go away and think it over. What f 


I want to know is how this strikes yoy 
here and now, and at once. What I want 
is your instant reaction to it. That wil] 
be what you, as a whole man, think of jt.” 

All right, let’s put a question to our. 
selves to get our instant reaction. What 
is success? What flashed into our minds 
with that question? Was it money? What 
is a successful businessman? A man who 
makes a fortune? What is a successfy] 
doctor? One who has many patients and 
of the right sort? What is a successfj] 
writer? One whose books are best sellers? 
What is a successful preacher? Even jp 
the Church we tend to measure success 
by the size and wealth of the congrega. 
tion. 

Yes, we live so within the shadow of 
the marketplace, that money colors al- 
most all our estimates of success. I read 
the other day a modern success account 
of two men who were making a fortune 
writing detective thrillers. But I have 
forgotten their names already, and I am 
sure the people of tomorrow will not re- 
member them. On the other hand, John 
Milton received for his masterpiece, 
“Paradise Lost” 5 pounds down and 15 
pounds more in three installments on the 
sale of a certain number of copies. Yet 
“Paradise Lost” is being read three hun- 
dred years after it was written and 
will be read three hundred years hence. 

As we say, money talks: but only so 
long as people listen. And when people 
become intelligent enough to listen for 
true values, then money ceases to talk so 
eloquently. Money does not talk very 
loudly on a bomber. At the controls may 
be a lad whose father is worth a million; 
beside him may be a lad whose father 
works in a coal mine; but brave men 
know and respect courage without any 
dollar sign. Some years ago the London 
paper Tidbits offered a prize for the best 
definition of money. This is the definition 
which won the prize: “Money is an in- 
strument that can buy you everything 
but happiness and pay your fare to every 
place but heaven.” 

Christ recognized that money has a 
place in life. He referred to it often in 
the Gospels. But he put money in its 
proper and secondary place. Recall the 
two men in the twelfth chapter of Luke. 
A man accosted Jesus, asking him to bid 
his brother divide the family inheritance 
with him. That fellow was financially 
out of luck. And in refusing the request, 
Jesus told a story of a rich farmer who 
was financially in luck. In fact. the 
farmer had so much that he had no 
place to store all his goods. Hence he 
decided to build larger barns. But sud- 
denly he died. And Jesus asked, “Whose 
then shall these things be?” And He 
added, “So is he that layeth up treasure 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AUGUST 
1 


ENTHUSIASM IS A HILL- 
CLIMBER 


READ JOHN 2:12-17 


6 a |) 


°, 
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NoTHING can be carried far with- 
out enthusiasm and it is true that: “En- 
thusiasm is a hill-climber.” There are 
cautious, timid souls who constantly 
criticize and depreciate the zealous, but 
most of us could stand more dynamics 
without serious consequences. There is 
a quaint old Scotch proverb: “It is better 
fora pot to boil over than not to boil 
at all.’ There are a lot of people who 
are dying of too much self-control. Zeal- 
ous souls sometimes make mistakes but 
they are the people who supply the driv- 
ing power of the Church—and how we 
need consecrated enthusiasm! 

Lord, reveal Thy will concerning us 
and grant us grace and strength to obey 
Thee. Amen. 


AUGUST A TIME FOR SILENCE 
2 READ PSALM 62 


WE CANNOT carry on a conversation 
over the telephone if we insist upon talk- 
ing continuously. We must give others 
achance to talk. There is a time to wait 
and listen. We cannot have communion 
with God unless we are prepared to wait 
and hearken to His voice: If any man 
hear My voice. .. . I will come in to him 
and sup with him and he with Me. Per- 
haps it would be better for some of us 
if we said less and listened more: “I will 
hear what God the Lord will speak.” We 
can all learn a lesson from our Quaker 
friends, on the value of silence. 

Lord, may we be so settled on the cer- 
tainty of Thy promises that our souls 
may be at peace in Thee. Amen. 


AUGUST 
3 READ MATTHEW 9:32-38 


AFTER THE WAR; WHAT 
THEN? 


Ar THE present time there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
doing fine service for the Red Cross and 
other patriotic movements and getting 
a lot of satisfaction in doing it: God 
bless them all. But when the war ends, 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. ARCHER WALLACE 


what then’ Are they going to be at a 


© loss for something to do? There is a fine 


opportunity and a great challenge for the 
Church. We must have a program, big 
enough and bold enough to enlist the 
services of these people who have now 
discovered that there is great satisfaction 
in doing things for others. 

Grant unto us, O God, the spirit of 
wisdom that we may be saved from false 
choices and that we do not stumble. Amen. 


AUGUST LOOK OUT NOT IN 
4 READ PHILIPPIANS 2:1-11 


o¢ 


WE ONCE saw this sentence, hanging 
in a public place: “Have you weighed 
yourself today.” Even yet we don’t know 
who was behind the move urging people 
to weigh themselves daily, but we don’t 
like the advice. Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
who, right up to the end of a very long 
and useful life, retained amazing vitality. 
attributed it to the fact that he was so 
busy thinking about others that he had 
little time to worry about himself. We 
shall be happy and useful in this world 
just to the extent that we forget our- 
selves. 

Lord, deliver us from all unhealthy 
fear and worry; may we save our souls 
by forgetting selfish concerns. Amen. 


AUGUST 


5 


SPIRITUAL DISTINCTION 
READ MARK 10:35-40 


—— a « 
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Wuen James and John came to Jesus 


asking for places of eminence in His 


_Kingdom, he did not say that there were 


no distinctions in the spiritual realm but 
that such places were for those for whom 
they were prepared—or, who had _ pre- 
pared themselves for them. An earthly 
king can make a subject an earl or a duke 
whether the man is qualified or not; an 
absolute monarch can place a man at his 
side, as Pharaoh did Joseph, by a single 
act. But in the Kingdom of God is noth- 
ing arbitrary or highminded. God’s high 
places are for those who prove them- 
selves worthy. 

Lord, may we be counted worthy to do 
some work for Thee; save us from frivol- 
ity and idleness. Amen. 


0, 
U AUGUST 





SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


A HYMNWRITER AND HIs 
TRIALS 


6 READ 


o 


JAMES 4:8-17 


- 
‘I HE great hymnwriter of two centuries 
ago, John Newton, wanted to be made 
perfect at once. He expressed his desire 
in these lines: 

I hoped that in some favored hour 

At once He'd answer my request, 

And by His love's constraining power 

Subdue my sins and give me rest. 

But it was not to be. Newton had to 
keep up the struggle against temptation 
and trial and he wrote: 

These inward trials I employ 

From self and pride to set me free; 

And break my schemes of earthly joy 

That Thou mayest seek Thy all in me. 


Lord, forgive us that we so casily lose 
our way and stumble into folly and into 
sin. Amen. 


AUGUST MISGUIDED PATRIOTISM 
4 READ GALATIANS 5:22-26 


RECENTLY a Japanese and his wife 
joined with others in a New York suburb 
and planted a victory garden. One night 
misguided people tore it up and left the 
garden in ruins. Then strangers as well 
as friends got together and restored the 
garden to its former condition. That is 
the Christian spirit; we are proud of 
those good Americans who refuse to be 
blinded by prejudice. These Japanese 
were good citizens. When a student at 
Tokyo, the man had been arrested and 
beaten had written on 
“Peace,” contrary to Japanese militarism, 
and had to leave the country. He likes 
America and his neighbors like him. 

Lord, help us to understand the needs 
and feelings of other people; deliver us 
from suspicion and misunderstanding. 
Amen. 


because he 


A LANGUAGE ALL 
UNDERSTAND 


READ PSALM 33 


AUGUST 
8 
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l HERE is a story of a man who, in the 
early days of this country, got lost and 
wandered off into a colony of hostile In- 








DATLY MEDITATIONS 


dians. He did not know their language. 


race, Whatever would impede their prog- 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


ple the evil is greatly lessened because of 


nor they his, but he smiled and they un- 6 ress. In the race for life’s highest awards © increased revenue; it is the only angle of 


derstood that language and it saved his 
life and established good relationships. 
Happiness is contagious and so, unfor- 
tunately, is melancholy. All moods are 
contagious; there is a spiritual telepathy 
which spreads through the home and 
church and the nation. If the Grace of 
God has not brought us peace, it hasn’t 
done much for us. 

Lord, help us not only to endure pain 
but to desire benefit from it. Amen. 


| THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
AUGUST F THE DESTRUCTIVE 
9 ’ READ ROMANS 12 


Ix A European art gallery there is a pic- 
ture intended to portray the era of peace. 
It shows an old cannon dropped from its 
shattered carriage lying in a meadow 
rusting into utter ruin. A lamb is quietly 
feeding at its mouth and around it the 
flowers are growing. That, however, is 
not the Bible picture of peace. The late 
Dr. J. H. Jowett said: “Malicious 
tongues are to be trarfsformed into in- 
structors of wisdom: passions — that 
worked havoc are to be changed and 
made to nourish fine endeavor and holy 
work.” Agencies of destruction are to 
be changed to constructive ministries. 
Lord, we turn our faces to Thee; may 
Thy peace and power fill our souls. Amen. 


AUGUST 
10 


IN THE LIGHT OF CALVARY 
READ PSALM 77 


>) 
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FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL was 
author of some of our best hymns, 
among them: “Take My Life and Let It 
Be:” “Who Is on the Lord’s Side;” “Je- 
sus, Master, Whose I Am;” and “Lord, 
Speak To Me That I May Speak.” Physi- 
cally she was frail; bedridden a good 
part of the time, but the glory of God 
shone in her face and her exultant spirit 
was never crushed. She wrote: “Every- 
body is so sorry for me except myself. 
I see my pain in the light of Calvary.” 
That attitude accounts for her triumph 
over pain; lets us know how she could 
sing in the night. 

Lord, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
made it possible for us, not only to en- 
dure pain, but to derive benefit and bless- 
ing from it. Amen. 


AUGUST 
11 


IMPEDIMENTA 
READ HEBREWS 12:1-3 


Or 
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"THESE verses suggest the footraces of 
long ago; even the Olympic Games may 
have been seen by the writer. Young 
men came from all over the land to par- 
ticipate in them and they had undergone 
rigid discipline. They cast aside in the 


we must, “lay aside every weight.” There 
must be no excess baggage. There are 
things which may not seem very harmful 
in themselves, yet if we try to carry them 
they may prove our undoing. 

Lord, we offer and present unto Thee, 
our souls and bodies. to be a reasonable, 
holy and living sacrifice through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


AUGUST 
12 


WHEN Dr. John Watson (Ian Mac- 
laren) was a boy living in the highlands 
of Scotland, he was accustomed to see in 
church an old elder whose humble, rev- 
erent face impressed him. He thought he 
must be a great man. One day he saw 
this old man breaking stones, which is a 
very humble occupation. He told his 
father, who was the local doctor, about 
it. His father said: “James breaks stones 
for a living but he knows more about 
God than any person I have ever met. 
Remember Son, our Lord had not where 
to lay His head.” 

Lord, inspire us with Thy spirit so 
that we shall rise above the mists and 
unbelief into the realm of pure thought 
and feeling. Amen. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW GOD 
READ MATTHEW 5:1-12 


|) a ( 
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AUGUST 
13 


A WORD IN SEASON 
READ MATTHEW 18:10-14 


a () << 
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A VISITOR was being shown through 
a public school in England when the 
teacher, speaking of one boy, said: “He 
is the stupidest boy in the school, I can’t 
get anything into his head. He is awk- 
ward, slow and _ self-conscious.” Before 
he left the school, the visitor spoke to 
that discouraged boy. “Do your best,” 
he said, “you may become a great scholar 
That boy was Adam Clark; 
he lived to become one of the greatest 
Bible scholars of all time, and up tll the 
last day of his life he remembered those 
encouraging words and was grateful for 
them. 

Lord, we would stir up within us what- 
ever gifts and graces we possess and our 
lives will be blest as we help others. 
Amen. 


some day.” 


THE FINANCIAL AND THE 
SPIRITUAL 


READ MATTHEW 10:26-33 


AUGUST 
14 
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‘Tu ERE is a good deal of anxiety these 
days over the liquor question, and in 
view of what is happening there ought to 
be. In many places conditions are dis- 
graceful and the liquor traffic is definitely 
associated with other evils. The truth is 
—it is a parent of evils. For many peo- 


the situation that they care to discuss, 
Yet Jesus said: “Fear not them which 
kill the body but are not able to kill the 
soul; .. . fear him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body.” ; 

Lord, may we fear nothing but sin; 
may we turn away even from the appear. 
ance of evil, Amen. 


AUGUST A QUESTION OF SIZE 
15 READ HEBREWS 5:12-14 


Wuen we say that a man is big, we 
are probably referring to his character; 
we mean that he has generosity of spirit 
and true magnanimity of soul. Among 
the many gifts which God gave Solomon 
when he came to the throne was “large. 
ness of heart.” God made Solomon a big 
man. True religion makes people big. 
They have no place in their lives for 
malice, bitterness and spite. Paul re. 
buked some members of the Church at 
Corinth because they were “babes in 
Christ.” There are too many Christians 
who haven’t grown up. 

Deliver us, O Lord, from that which is 
petty and unworthy; may we grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


KEY TO SPIRITUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


READ JOHN 14:15-21 


AUGUST 
16 


°, 
* 


WILLIAM PITT was Prime Ministe 
of Great Britain at twenty-four and re. 
mained throughout his life a great leader 
of men. He once attended a meeting. 
house and heard a sermon on the work 
of the Holy Spirit. He said to a friend 
“T didn’t understand a word of it; it was 
like a foreign language to me.” His 
friend answered: “Those people who took 
part in the service—many of them with: 
out education—understood all about it.” 
Pitt was greatly impressed because he 
knew his friend spoke the truth. 

Lord, we rejoice that Thou dost reveal 
Thyself to little children and to the poor 
in spirit. Amen. 


AUGUST 
17 


REST IN GOD’S MERCY 
READ PSALM 147 


>) 


°, 
9 


A MINISTER we know delivered an 
address on the subject: “Do your best 
and leave the rest.” He pointed out that | 
God did not expect the impossible but 
He did expect men and women to live 
worthily and rest assured of His mercy 
There was a man in the congregatiol 
who needed that message. He had beet 
worrying for months about his relatiov- 
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DAILY 


That day he decided to quit needless and 
futile worry and after having done his 
best. to leave it all with his Heavenly 
Father. 

Lord, to appease Thee 
with but with 
the consecration of our hearts and lives 
to Thee. Amen. 


. , F. 
we seck not 


outward sacrifice rather 


AUC 3UST ' THE 
18 


INTERPRETATION OF 
EXPERIENCE 
READ JOHN 14:24-31 


2, 
“e 


It IS often said that adversity is a great 
schoolmistress. There is truth in the say- 
ing, but some pupils do not pay much 
attention to the teacher and it is possible 
to be a pupil in life’s school and yet learn 
very little. There is nothing in adversity 
itself which turns into. saints. 
It is the spirit in which we meet sorrow 
which determines the soul’s victory or 
defeat. In olden days men dreamed of a 
substance which could turn other mate- 
rials into gold. In the spiritual life Jesus 
found it, and He gives it to all who seek 
His way of life. 

Lord, we pray that clouds may not 
overwhelm us; give us such grace that we 
shall see the rambow through the rain. 
Amen. 


sufferers 


AUGUST 
19 


OUR SOULS REFLECTED 
READ LUKE 11:34- 


fee em 


A MAN was offered a position in 
which he had never visited and about 
which he knew little. He called to see a 
couple who had lived there and the re- 
port was bad; they had not liked it nor 
the people. Yet another family had 
greatly enjoyed both the city and the 
people. The two reports flatly contra- 
dicted each other and the man was at a 
loss to know what to do. His wife gave 
him some good advice; she said: “If we 
go we shall find that city just what we 
make it ourselves. It will reflect our 
spirit and our whole attitude.” That was 
good common sense and thoroughly scrip- 
tural. 

Lord, Thou delightest in mercy and in 
compassion; may our repentance and hu- 
mility be complete. Amen. 


a city 


AUGUST 
20 


GOD HAs A WHITE LIST 
READ LUKE 19:12-27 


Ce ee 


For years many large corporatious kept 
a black list whereon were the names of 
employees who had made mistakes or 
were guilty of negligence. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was one of the first con- 
cerns to reverse this suspicious attitude, 
and travelers on that line were encour- 
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MEDITATIONS 


ship with God: constantly wondering if 





e Oo kK 


employees could have their names put 
on a “white list.” It 
has 


has worked well 
tried. Men work 
infinitely better in a friendly atmosphere 
Our Heavenly Father has a white list 
which records the doings of the faithful. 

We bless Thee Lord that Thy search- 


ing eye doth behold our good intentions 


wherever it been 


even when we fail. Amen. 
,TIC ' CONCERNING THE 
AUGUST ; COLLECTION 
21 READ 1 CORINTHTANS 16:1-¢ 
“ 


Wuen Stonewall Jackson was in the 
thick of the second Bull Run battle, he 
sent a letter to his pastor back home 
containing these words: “I remember 
that next Sabbath is the day upon which 
the collection is taken for foreign mis- 
sions. Enclosed find my cheque.” It is 
men of that consistency and character 
who keep alive the fire on God's holy 
altar. And make no mistake about it, 
there is something definitely spiritual 
about such giving. It was after writing 
of the resurrection of the dead that Paul 
said: “Now, concerning the collection.” 

Lord, we often forget Thee but Thou 
dost not forget us: for all Thy gracious 


remembrances, we give Thee thanks. 
Amen. 
AUGUST ' THE STAYED MIND 
22 1 READ JOHN 14:25-31 
% 
A CLOSE observer who has spent 


twenty-five years as a missionary in 
China told us recently that the Chinese 
do not like fussy, highly strung people 
whose swift movements suggest nervous 
tension. They very much prefer people 
who have poise and who move more 
leisurely. Well. perhaps they overstress 
the leisurely virtues but we must con- 
fess that there is too much hurry and 
bustle in our way of life. We cannot 
possibly think of Jesus as being nervous 
and jumpy. nor do we think it likely 
that His followers will be always under 
strain. 

Lord, Thou hast sometimes chastened 
us, even as our earthly parents have done, 
but it has been for our own good and we 
thank Thee for it. Amen. 


\UGUST ' AMAZING PRODUCTIVITY 
23 ( READ MATTHEW 13:1-9 
oe 


WeE HAVE been reading many books 
on gardening this summer and _ have 
learned a lot—we hope. Here is a state- 
ment about a cruciferal weed which can 
produce 700,000 seeds on one plant in 
one season. There is productivity for 
you. Thank God there are seeds of truth 





FHE QUIET HOUR 


W aged to report any unusual courtesy or 


which grow and multiply with amazing 
he was doing and saying the right things. © attention they received so that faithful © 


results. Who can estimate the good 
which may result from saying a word in 
season to some hesitant or discouraged 
soul? No one but God Himself knows 
what may result when the seed of the 
gospel is sown in a receptive heart. 
Lord, Thou hast been calling men an 
every age into Thy service: may we hear 
Thy voice, and obey Thy call. For Thy 


Name’s sake. Amen. 
AUGUST ETERNAL FRESHNESS 
24 (| READ PHILIPPTANS 3:8-14 


lv was a great American, Julia Ward 
Howe, who said: “The longer [ drain the 
cup of life, the sweeter it grows. All the 
sugar is at the bottom of the cup.” That 
is the way we want lo grow old ourselves: 
we think that is the way we ought to 
grow old. Physically it may be time 
that “a man is just as old as his arteries,” 
but spiritually there need be no such 
thing as growing old. Many of the most 
eager, virile and forward-looking Chris- 
tians we know have been far advanced 
in years. They knew that itself 
was but a door. 

Lord, there is no night with Thee and 
they who abide in Thy presence are alive 
forevermore. Amen. 


death 


AUGUST ' CAN WE STAND UP? 
25 {| READ 1 CORINTHIANS 4 
we 


¢ 


"TarouGcuoutr the length and breadth 
of the land there are men who 
stores and all places where 
bought and sold to see that scales are 
correct and measuring sticks accurate; 
carefully examining taxi meters, gasoline 
pumps and in other ways protecting those 
who buy and sell. We would not want it 
otherwise. It is a forceful reminder of 
life’s stewardship. We are not to live in 
an irresponsible, haphazard way. We 
have solemn responsibilities. Are we put- 
ting our very best into everything we do? 

Lord, increase our sense of responsi- 
bility to Thee and may we ever remem- 
ber our stewardship. Amen. 


go visiting 
goods are 


AUGUST ' THE POWER OF A GOOD LIFE 
2% ( READ ACTS 11:19-26 
% 


Ix AN article contributed to an Ameri- 
‘an Magazine some years ago, Bruce Bar- 
ton told of a quiet unassuming Sunday- 
school teacher who, in his lifetime, laid 
his hand for good upon hundreds of boys. 
Some became ministers or missionaries, 
many others became businessmen, states- 
men, mechanics and farmers and all hon- 
ored God in their daily lives. It was a re- 
markable illustration of what a power 


‘Continued on page 44) 
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POWER THROUGH 

AUGUST} SELF-DISCIPLINE 

6th j READ: PROVERBS 1:7-10; JEREMIAH 
3 35:5-10; 1 CORINTHIANS 9:24-27; 


1] THESSALONIANS 5:22 


SELF-DISCIPLINE is essential for whole- 
some, happy living. There are unan- 
swerable arguments for temperance on 
the ground of physical and mental health. 
Overeating, unwise dieting, overwork, in- 
sufficient sleep, dependence on stimu- 
lants—all these take their toll of health. 
Intemperance offers immediate 
tions of pleasure. This is particularly 
true of alcoholic drinks. The dangers 
involved include the “hangover” head- 
aches that inevitably follow and the re- 
quirement of ever-increasing doses to 
secure any pleasurable results. It is child- 
ish to live for the moment. It is adult 
to forego the pleasures of today in the 
interests of a happier tomorrow. + 

Self-discipline in the terms of the 
Bible goes beyond selfish motives to find 
a larger purpose. It was common sense 
to train if one sought the victor’s crown 
in the arena of Corinth. It is common 
sense to do without gas, or lawn-mowers. 
or a thousand and one other luxuries of 
life, if one seeks to win a war. Sacrifices 
are gladly made if we see something to be 
gained. This thrifty attitude toward life 
is not distinctly Christian. It is not 
enough to create the powers that inevi- 
tably come through self-discipline. The 
ends for which those powers are created 
decide whether they are a_ blessing or 
not. The soldier who sees the war-effort 
as a means to a safer, happier world, will 
not guzzle himself into a stupor, or do 
anything to lessen his value to his coun- 
try. A drunken man in uniform is a pa- 
thetic paradox. He offers himself to his 
country and then proceeds to make him- 
self physically unreliable, morally an ani- 
mal and spiritually a bundle of confused 
sentiments. To answer the prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven,” is a life-purpose 
great enough to master our habits. 


sensa- 


GoD USES PERSONALITY to enshrine the 
highest objectives for living. Our lesson 
from Jeremiah gives us the picture of a 
father’s influence. Jonadab had the re- 
spect and confidence of his sons. They 
might not abstain for their own sakes 
but they would for his. “To please fa- 
ther” was a big enough objective to keep 
those boys straight. In the passage from 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


Ly Amos fohn Sraver 
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Proverbs it is a mother’s law that is of- 
fered. Even more than fathers, mothers 
have loved their children to lives of 
thrift and sobriety. But the strongest 
factor of all is God Himself, revealed in 
Christ. For His sake we can conquer 
evil appetites. Men become drunkards 
because they are not strong enough of 
themselves to break the habit. Mel Trot- 
ter, one of our greatest directors of res- 
cue missions, “swore off” many times in 
his years of debauchery only to fall again. 
He went so low that there was little man- 
hood left when Christ found him and 
changed him. The Salvation Army has 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Christianity alone offers the power 
to reform the sinner. What stronger mo- 
tive for clean living can be found than 
to please Christ? 


Questions: 

Discuss the desirability and possibility 
of a return to prohibition. 

What is the situation in your com- 
munity with regard to drunkenness? Are 
laws adequate? Are they enforced? Are 
there wholesome recreational opportuni- 
ties? Is there anything the 
should do now? 


churches 


THE PRIEST IN THE LIFE 
OF ISRAEL 


> READ: 1 SAMUEL 2:27-30, 35; 4:12-18 


AuGust 
13th 


THERE WAS NEED for priests in Israel, 
for the average son of Jacob was a rather 
primitive fellow. He knew little about 
God and he was constantly tempted to 
try the heathen practices of his neigh- 
bors, particularly the worship of idols. It 
was hard to worship an unseen God. It 
it had not been for a professional priest- 
hood to remind him of his religious du- 
ties he would have sunk easily to the 
level of the natives of Canaan. 

The business of the priest was to rep- 
resent the people before God, offering 
their sacrifices according to: the formula 
God had given. The priest also repre- 
sented God before the people, assuring 
them of God’s forgiveness, or declaring 
His judgments. He was a mediator, a 
go-between, channeling God’s grace to 
His people and the people’s confessions 
and sacrifices to God. In the New Testa- 
ment, the writer of Hebrews applies the 
priest idea to Christ (see Hebrews 7:) 
while Paul is thinking similarly when he 
calls Christ “mediator between God and 


men” (see 1 Timothy 2:5). The whole 
system of religious rites and institutions 
so minutely prescribed by Moses was in- 
tended not only to nurture the spiritual 
life of Israel but to foreshadow the Christ 
to come. 


PRIESTS WERE MEN. Their daily contact 
with holy things tempted them to pro- 
fessionalism. The respect given them for 
their office often aroused their pride. The 
beautiful words of the liturgies could 
lose their meaning by frequent use. The 
sacrifices could become a drama in which 
they played a part. Ministers of the gos- 
pel in our times face similar temptations. 
It is not easy to keep freshnesg and sin- 
cerity when leading a congregation in 
worship week after week. Familiar 
phrases come to our lips that do not root 
in our hearts. The constant prayer of 
the minister must be, “Oh God deliver 
me from falling into the sin of priest- 
craft.” - 


Eli seems to have been true to his 
calling before the altar. His failure was 
in the home. Perhaps he thought himself 
too busy with his sacrifices to take time 
for his boys. This too has happened in 
many a Protestant parsonage. Eli’s two 
sons were greedy, gluttonous and im- 
moral. It was Eli’s business to provide 
for the succession to his office and he 
should have exercised the strict discipline 
necessary to prepare his sons for the 
priesthood. Instead he seems to have 
been indulgent and unconcerned. But 
God would not see His people left with- 
out religious leadership and in another, 
better home, Samuel was nurtured for 
the task. 


Our first scripture voices the prophecy 
of doom for Eli and his house. Little 
Samuel had also been warned in a vision 
(see I Samuel 3:) and on the insistence 
of Eli had passed on the warning to him. 
But Eli does not seem to have had the 
energy or initiative to do anything to 
change the situation. So the defeat at 
Shiloh followed, described in the second 
lesson, and the ark was lost to the Philis- 
tines, and Eli,.shocked by the news, fell 
dead. Then for many, many years the 
good Samuel became God’s representa- 
tive in Israel. God always has a man 
ready when he is most needed. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SPANNING CONTINENTS WITH ITS STORY! 
THRILLING YOUR HEART WITH ITS WARMTH! 
ENTHRALLING YOUR SENSES WITH ITS SPLENDOR! 
FILLING YOUR LIFE WITH ITS MEMORY! 


~ —~ 
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OF MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT! 


CENTURY- FOX 
PICTURE 


Directed by H EN RY K | N G * written for the Screen by LAMAR TROTTI 


Alexander Knox - Charles Coburn - Geraldine Fitzgerald - Thomas Mitchell - Ruth Nelson - Sir Cedric Hardwicke - Vincent Price 
William Eythe - Mary Anderson - Ruth Ford - Sidney Blackmer - Madeleine Forbes - Stanley Ridges - Eddie Foy, Jr. - and a cast of 12,000 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SERVICE MEN 


With what valor and devotion you have fol- 
lowed the course of duty through danger and 
suffering! Because you have been wounded 
or for other reasons you are coming home. 
Welcome, thrice welcome. 

We express admiration for what you and 
your fellow team-members have done on our 
behalf and on behalf of the things that mat- 
ter most in this world. You have brought 
victory within reason if not yet within 


~——. 5 

ou are shocked to see how far we have 
gotten, on the home front, from the things 
for which you fought in Sicily, at Guadal- 
canal or in Normandy. You regret and re- 
sent the inroads of pagan statism upon the 
basic freedoms and spiritual ideals for which 
you and your comrades have carried our 
ae the ends of the earth. 

e confess to failure. We were busy with 
the less important things in our own half 
acres and neglected such fundamentals as 
the democratic process, states rights, con- 
stitutional government, balance between the 
legislative-judicial and executive branches 
of our national government etc. We allowed 
forces to move us out of the Hobbes Tradi- 
tion in which the state is servant, to the 
Rousseau _ tradition in which the state is 
master of the people. We failed to accept 
the challenge and fight for our basic free- 
doms~—free press, free pulpit, free assem- 
bly, free enterprise and free speech. We took 
too much for granted. We feel humble about 
it. 

But it is not too late! If you and others 
like you will insist upon consistency at home 
re the ideals for which you fought abroad, 
our cause is not vain. Many physicians of 
the nation are rallying in opposition to this 
trend, so are lawyers, so are school-men, so 
are the more responsible and far-sighted 
labor leaders—so are the ministers who have 
special responsibilities to protect the god- 
given rights of individual persons as children 
of God, rights which pagan statism would 
destroy. 

There is an organization called SPIRIT- 
UAL MOBILIZATION which for nine years 
has been sounding this alarm. At first the 
clergy were suspicious—they had been caught 
up by the humanitarian talk of promised se- 
curity and _ had not realized the price would 
be surrender of basic freedoms. Now the 
issues are becoming clearer. We believe a 
MAJORITY of the ministers of America now 
see these issues in the light you and others 
of our armed forces see them. The clergy are, 
tardily, resolving ‘‘it must not happen here’’. 

So, don’t become sour or fatalistic. There 
is yet hope! The nation you did not fail will 
not fail you. If you'd like to know more 
about these matters ask your own local min- 
ister or address: 

Pamphlets etc. on request. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W 5th Street, 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. PAUL F. CADMAN 
Economist American Bankers Association; UPTON CLOSE 
Author and Lecturer, N.B.C, and Mutual Networks; DR. 
DONALD J_ COWLING, President of Carleton College; ELY 
CULBERTSON, Pres. World Federation, Inc.; DR. CARY 
EGGLESTON, Heart Specialist; DR. WILL DURANT, Phi- 
losopher, Author and Lecturer; DR. EDGAR J. GOOD- 
SPEED, Bible Scholar and Author; HONORABLE ALBERT 
W. HAWKES, United States Senator; DR. DOUGLAS HOR- 
TON, General Secretary Congregational and Christian 
Churches; ERIC JOHNSTON, President United 2s 
Chamber of Commerce; REV. HAROLD M. KING: 
Negro Leader; DR. JOHN A. MACKAY, President P e- 
ton Theological Seminary; DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, 
President California Institute of Technology: DR. ALFRED 
NOYES, Poet, Philosopher and Lecturer; DR. NORMAN 
VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City; HANNNG POLLOCK, Author and Lecturer: 
HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON, United States Congress- 
man; DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President University 
of California; DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR. Chancellor 
Leland Stanford University: DR. MARY E. WOOLEY, Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Mt. Holyoke College. 























SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me information 
how I may help further this work. I understand 
there will be no financial obligation whatsoever. 


NAME... .eeeees 


CHURCH. cccccccececcccccscccre 
STREET... ccccsecces 


O Minister OO Layman 








Questions: 

What do you think of the idea that 
each believer is a priest? 

What do you learn about juvenile de- 
linquency from Eli’s home? Are parents 
always responsible when their children 
go wrong? 

What are the advantages and dangers 
of forms of worship? 


THE PROPHET IN THE 
Aucust |! 

— % LIFE OF ISRAEL 

| % READ: 1 SAMUEL 3:9-21; 7:3-12 


THE priests might have been the sav- 
ing influence in Israel, but they failed. 
Now the prophet speaks for God. After 
Eli’s death and the loss of the ark to the 


| Philistines. confusion reigned among the 


tribes of Israel. For the next two dec- 
ades the one uniting force was Samuel. 
These are hidden years but we can well 
believe that Samuel was preaching and 
teaching wherever he could find a hear- 
ing. His reputation reached from Dan to 


| Beersheba: he no longer belonged to a 


tribe but to a nation in the process of 
being born. 

No doubt he performed many priestly 
rites, but his claim to prophetic rank was 


in his powers of persuasion. He called 
|on his people to repent of their sins, to 
| wipe out every sign of idol worship, and 


to unite against their Philistine oppres- 


| sors. The title “prophet” is not confined 


| to those 


| spent 





who foretell the future. We 
speak of prophetic preaching in our times 
and mean preaching that fearlessly de- 
clares judgment on sin and directs to 
ways of righteousness. It does not soothe 
but stirs to reform. The years Samuel 
in his crusade against idolatry 
made possible the glorious victory de- 
scribed in our second lesson. 

The people gathered at his call in 
Mizpah. They had destroyed their idols 
and repented their sins. Now they were 
ready to consecrate themselves to their 
God. The pouring out of water on the 
ground (see I Samuel 7:6) seems to have 
symbolized this consecration. When the 
Philistines heard of this gathering it 
seemed their opportunity to strike again 
against Israel. The people were in terror 


| when they heard the Philistines were on 
| the way to attack. 


Who could blame 
them? But Samuel was not afraid and 
God did not fail him. A great storm 
broke upon the Philistines and Israel was 
saved. They would always remember it 
was God’s victory. not theirs. Samuel 
was now free to weld the tribes into a 


| nation. 


Wuen IT was a small lad. I was the 
hero of a story told many times by my 
parents. At service I sang the hymns 
lustily, and no doubt with more power 
than music. On this morning my voice 
seemed to have proclaimed with no un- 
certainty. “Here I'll raise my Ebenezer 
It reached Father's cars and at dinner he 


” 


said, “I heard you sing that you would 
raise your Ebenezer. Do you know what 
that means?” My classic answer was, 
“No, but I thought if all the rest wanted 
their Ebenezer raised, I wanted mine 
raised too.” 

There is something to be said for the 
contagion of good fellowship. There were 
many in Israel whose worship of God 
was not too intelligent, but caught by 
the persuasiveness of Samuel and_ the 
enthusiasm of their fellows, they would 
travel God’s way. And that stone set 
up between Mizpah and Shen would re. 
mind a forgetful people that “Hitherto 
hath Jehovah helped us.” 

We too need to see our church spires 
pointing heavenward; need to join our 
neighbors before the altars in prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving; need the fel- 
lowship of Christian service, to remind us 
that the God who has helped us, will not 
fail us now, or ever. 


(Questions: 

How do God’s providence and His 
laws of nature cooperate? Where does 
prayer, like that of Samuel, enter into 
the picture? 

What are the values in memorials lik 
the Ebenezer monument? Memorials of 
the war will soon be rising all over th 
land. Which are better, memorials that 
only remind us of the past, or memorials 
that are also useful? 


Aucust | ISRAEL‘S FIRST 
j KING 
27th BREAD: 1 SAMUEL 9:15-21; 10:25-27; 
me 11:12-15 
GREAT MEN and. great movements 


march across the stage of Israel's his- 
tory. Moses, Joshua, Samuel — they 
would be great in any age. But Samuel 
had played his part in unifying the na- 
tion and bringing it back to its God. It 
is tragic to see that Samuel failed in his 
home just as Eli did. No wonder the 
elders saw the need of a new authority 
in Israel. The menace of the rising power 
of the Ammonites called for strong lead- 
ership. All about them the power of the 
nations centered in their kings. These 
elders were wise and loyal. They did not 
organize revolt against Samuel. They 
still respected him and turned to him 
with their plea for a king. 

Naturally Samuel was hurt. Men who 
grow old in leadership seldom recognize 
their need of sharing responsibility. How 
many men destroy a lifetime of effective 
service by refusing to retire when their 
leadership falters. The elders came to 
Samuel and Samuel took the whole mat- 
ter to God. Here he again shows his real 
greatness. Though still skeptical as to 4 
kingship for God’s people, he satisfies his 
conscience with a warning to the elders 
and then follows God’s direction im- 
plicitly. Saul seeking the stray asses of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HE 
NEVER SAW 
A Cow! 


« OHNNY was going to the country! 
Every boy and girl in his class knew 
that he and his sister were going to 
Mont Lawn the day after the Fourth 
of July. The center of a group he was 
telling them what he was going to do 
when he got to the country. 

The first thing, the very first thing 
he was going to do was to go see 
what a cow looked like when he was 
alive and eating grass! Johnny had 
never seen a cow. 

And then he was going to pick 
flowers—he wanted all the flowers 
he could carry and when he came home 
he was going to bring some to his 
mother. 

Swimming? Of course there’s swim- 
ming. A boy that was there last year 
told him they had two pools:.a big one 
for the fellows who could swim and 
dive, and a pool with only a little 
water in it so that you could learn to 
swim and not be scared. 

Eats? Boy, from what he‘d heard 


there’d be ice cream every Sunday. 
Just imagine ice cream every Sunday! 
Gosh, he hadn‘t had any since his 
birthday a long time ago. Oh, sure, 
there’s lots of milk, all you want and 
you can have seconds and thirds on 
the eats, too. Ain‘t that something? 
And fun! they have slides, merry- 
go-rounds, swings, basket ball, see- 
saws and everything. We go for hikes 
in the woods and we have weenie 


roasts outdoors. How many days to the 
Fourth? and then add one more. It's 
going to be hard waiting. 

It must have been hard waiting for 
Johnny, but think of the children who 
count the days and then are told they 
cannot go to the country because 
someone neglected to send in their 
contribution. Please do not delay any 
longer, send as much as you can as 
quickly as you can. 


MONT LAWN HAS SO MUCH TO GIVE THESE CHILDREN OF THE 
POOR AND THE CHAPEL HAS THE MOST TO GIVE. 


$5 pays for a week’s vacation—EVERY PENNY HELPS 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
Don't keep them waiting, tell them they are going to the country for .. 


Here is my contribution 





Bacon adds texture and flavor to the smooth sweetness of 


tomatoes. 


Photo courtesy of American Meat Institute. 


Bacon» > 
IS A SUMMER MEAT 


By Esther Foley 


ACON has fine flavor, but bacon is 
hardly impressive in appearance. To 
make a debut fitting for a dinner table, 
bacon must be served as a garnish to 
some other food. Crisp and fragrant and 
flavorful, it can be as pleasing in appear- 
ance as it is important in food value, if 
the serving dish is glass. No material 
makes a more pleasing container for cas- 
serole dishes topped with bacon, for 
stuffed tomatoes criss-crossed with ba- 
con’s crispness, for potatoes browned in 
bacon’s smoky drippings; because one 
thing is most important to a successful 
bacon dish . . . it must be hot. 

Any fatty food must be served hot as 
hot can be, and it must keep hot until 
the last spoonful is served from the dish. 
Oven glass baking dishes see to this. 
There is no wait from oven to table, and 
with every bit of food visible, no wait 
on appetite. And so, there’s no chance 
for the bacon to get cold. 

Any of the following suggestions will 
use up your share of the nation’s supply 
of bacon. There is 61 percent more ba- 
con in the country than there was last 
year! 

“Bacon squares” are the cheek of the 


hog. These can be sliced, pan fried and 
used to crumble for sandwich fillings. 
The flavor is good, too, if the slices are 
turned in flour or cornmeal before fry- 
ing ... and then served with a cream 
gravy like salt pork. 

“Bacon bits and ends” sold by the 
pound or half-pound, fry up with profit 
for flavor and for fats for cooking. But 
the flavor is apt to be strong and some- 
times salty, so buy but a small amount 
before depending upon this type for 
sandwiches or salads. 


MEAT-STUFFED TOMATOES 


Bursting with juice and flavor, these 
plump tomatoes stuffed with a meaty 
mixture and topped with bacon, team 
well with buttered green beans and 
onions, and a lattice-topped peach pie. 
To prepare stuffed tomatoes, select 6 
large, firm tomatoes, if possible, some 
which have just become ripe. Scoop out 
the centers. Sprinkle inside with salt and 
dot with butter. Combine 1% pound 
ground beef, 4% cup dry bread crumbs, 
14 cup chopped celery, 14 cup chopped 
green pepper, 13 cup water and salt to 
taste. Stuff into tomatoes and criss-cross 


A Pyrex glass baking dish is heat-re. 
taining and attractive. Photo courtesy 
Corning Glass Co. 


A one-dish dinner—a hot vegetable 
casserole strengthened with bacon. 
Courtesy Corning Glass Co. 


Desserts are attractively served in in- 
dividual Pyrex glass dishes. National 
Association Service photo. 


bacon over top. Bake in moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.) for 30 minutes or until 
skins are slightly wrinkled. 


HARVEST CASSEROLE 


3 cups raw potatoes 2 cups whole kernel com 
4 slices bacon ; 3 cups tomatoes 
1% teaspoons salt 


Cut raw potatoes into thin slices. Cut 
bacon into small pieces. Arrange layers 
of potato and corn with bacon, tomatoes 
and salt on each layer, in a well-greased, 
heat-resistant glass casserole, 2-quart 
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size. Bake in the uncovered dish for 2 
hours in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
F). This dish. with its cover on, will 
remain hot during the time necessary to 
take it from vour oven to the church 
supper. Yield: 


12 to 14 portions. 


GLAZED POTATOES 
Cut a pound of pared potatoes wafer 
thin. . . in such slender slices as seem 
nearly translucent in the light. Lay these 
in overlapping layers in a greased baking 
pan. Then coat with an elixir of your 
own making, and you'll have transposed 


Bacon drippings glaze these potato 
sections. Photo courtesy H. J. Heinz Co. 


a pan of mere potatoes into a crisp, deli- 
cate delight. 

To make this sauce, mix 31% table- 
spoons bacon fat, 4% tablespoon “57 
Sauce,” and 1% teaspoon salt. Blend well, 
and pour over the entire surface of the 
potatoes. Then bake under the broiler in 
avery hot oven (450 degrees F.) for 15 
minutes, or until each golden crisp slice 
is done. 


AUGUST CHURCH SUPPER 


Cold Virginia Baked Ready-to-serve Ham 
Corn Pudding 
Tossed Green Salad 
Chocolate Cake Vanilla Ice Cream 
Coffee 


CORN PUDDING 


4 quarts cooked corn 4 teaspoons salt or to 
yY 

4 cup flour taste 

16 eggs, well beaten Pepper to taste 

2 quarts milk 1%4 cups melted butter 
% cup sugar 


Add eggs and milk slowly to the flour, 
then stir this into corn. Add remaining 
ingredients and turn mixture into 4 two- 
quart greased glass casseroles. Sprinkle 
liberally with paprika, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) 40 minutes or 
until firm. Approximate yield: 50 por- 
tions. ; 
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She'll have Jams and Jellies to serve 


next winter—made the fruit-saving 


certain way 


@ Time’s a-wasting. Plentiful fruits will be 
gone soon—and are there bare spots in your 


jelly cupboard? Let’s do something about 


them—dquick. It’s easy, with Certo... 


(a) Only 14-minute boil for jelly—a minute 
for jam—does the trick. You’re through 
. your jelly poured and paraffined . . 
fifteen minutes after the fruit is prepared! 


(b) No worry about results! With Certo, all 
fruits jell just right. Just follow your Certo 
recipes exactly—90 of them in the book 


. with Certo 


that comes with each bottle tell you just 
how to handle each kind of fruit. 


(c) Minimum kitchen heat . .. maximum jelly 
flavor! Grandma’s leg-weary kettle- 
watching is not for Certo jelly makers! 
The modern short-boil method, with 
Certo, saves you, saves fuel, saves the appe- 
tizing fresh color and flavor of the fruit. So 
your jellies aren’t just easier to make than 
grandma’s—they’re prettier, and they taste 
better, too! 


Short-boil method, with Certo, 
yields 4-GLASS BONUS! 


You don’t boil the juice away, so this modern method 
gives you 11 glasses instead of the 7 you’d get the 
old way from the same amount of juice. Think of it 


—4 extra glasses of delicious fruit nourishment to 
eke out rationed spreads and cheer up next winter's 
meals and lunch boxes! It adds up, girls—it adds up. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TYPICAL “TREASURER'S REPORT” 
$75. 


raised for our 


TREASURY 


in 2 short days 


.- » » by women’s auxiliary! 


THE TREASURER’S RE- 
PORT is the most important 
part of your meetings. Today, 
many proud Treasurers of 
church groups and auxiliaries 
are rising to their feet to 
eagerly report BIG EASY 
FUNDS RAISED BY SELL- 
ING THE “FLUFFY DUST- 
ER.” One group of 50 mem- 
bers raised $75.00 in two days, 
by giving each woman a quota 
to sell; one she bought for 
herself, and sold several others 
,»to neighbors, friends. ‘“‘Fluffy 
Duster” ideal for brushing 
walls, ceilings. Sturdy che- 
nille. Washes wonderfully. 
Lasts years. BARGAIN at 
99c; costs you $9.48 per dozen, 
sells for $11.88 per dozen, netting your Treasury 
$2.40 profit since I pay postage. Mail coupon 
below for TRIAL DOZEN. Your profit is 
GUARANTEED, by America’s leading “special- 
ist” in FUND-RAISING plans! 


ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 





104 CRESTMONT ST., READING, PA. CrH 
Mr. Gillmore: We'll “test” a dozen “Fluffy- 
Dusters” without sending any cash. If they 


don’t sell easily, we’ll ship them back collect, 
under your. special ‘“PAY-THE-PROFIT” 
GUARANTEE which means you'll forward us 
a check for $2.40—our profit on 12 dusters. 


Name__ 
Organization sonitiSuaia 


Street 


chy 
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SAVES 
BARBER BILLS 


= Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
Quick! Keeps men’s, women's. 
children’s hair trim, neat, fresh- 
ly-cut looking all thetime’ Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple, 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 5221"!" oe: sent in 

mediately to all _who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY. 
Just your name. KRISTEE CO., 50S Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 





e Beau 
and Dignity of 
Sacred Music 
and Word 


SOLOS - CHOIRS 
QUARTETTES 


Accompanied On The . 
Master Cathedral Orgen 


RECORDS 


FOR YOUR PHONOCRAPH 








Writing short stories, articles on business, homemaking, 
gardening, local events, war activities, etc., will enable 
you to earn extra money, In your own home, on your own 
time, the New York Copy Desk Method teaches you how to 
write—the way newspaper men learn, by writing. Our unique 
“Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualitie sential to successful writing. You'll 
enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation, 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 








SEED 


MAKE MONEY-—lots of it—between now and 
Christmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS including 25 for $1.00 and 
25 for $2.00. Also fast-selling BOXES includ- 
ing our outstanding ‘‘:BLUE RIBBON” ASSORT- 
MENT. Exceptional gift wrappings, etchings, Re- 
ligious Assortments. Samples sent on approval. 
No experience necessary. CHAS. A. BELZ CO. 
Dept. A 1711 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
his father, finds Samuel and Samuel dis- 
covers in him the first king for Israel. 

All Israel gathered with enthusiasm 
for the coronation, save for a small mi- 
nority who said, “How shall this man 
save us?” Then Saul proceeded to show 
his prowess in battle and returning from 
victory, refused with kingly forbearance 
to punish the minority. So far Saul was 
proving the king for God’s people. And 
Samuel, in spite of his premonitions, was 
doing everything to set upon Saul the 
seal of God’s approval. If kingship should 
fail, it would not be because of any fail- 
ure on Samuel’s part. He loved God and 
God’s people more than he loved himself. 
How much we need Samuels to lead the 
nations of our times! The great days of 
Israel’s history under David and Solo- 
mon would have been impossible without 
the lifework of Samuel. 


First priests, then prophets, then 
kings and all of them could be used by 
|God for the good of His people. It is 
| not so much the form of government that 
produces peace and prosperity as the 
character of those who hold office. Even 
democracy is more a spirit of govern- 
ment than a form. The peril of any type 
of kingship comes through human pride. 
| Authority easily goes to the head. The 
God who makes and unmakes kings is 
forgotten. Whenever authority, however 
small, is placed in our hands, God is test- 
ing us. Will we exercise our authority 
as a personal right or a trust from God? 
Saul began his reign as though he would 
prove worthy. Next week’s lesson will 
reveal his weakness. 

Priest, prophet, king—all these were 
titles given our Lord. He sacrificed Him- 
self for the world’s sin. He declared God’s 
way and His judgments. He is the be- 
loved monarch of all who will surrender 
to His will. Thus was Christ foreshad- 
owed in the priests, the prophets and the 
kings of long ago. 


Questions: 

“The time is come when service of the 
people is seen to be the kingliest thing in 
life.” Discuss this. 

List the qualities for leadership desir- 
able in a President of our nation. How 
many do you find in Samuel? In Saul? 

Can God use any form of government 
for the good of His people? Or are there 
some forms of government hostile to true 
religion? What about totalitarianism? 


| DAILY MEDITATIONS 
| (Continued from page 37) 


| for good can be the influence of a good 
| man even if he does not possess, what are 
commonly called, great gifts. And this 
land has been wonderfully blessed with 
| such devoted servants of God. 

Do not punish us, O Lord, by grant- 
ing all that we ask for; give unto us those 








gifts which shall make us more like Thee. 


AUGUST 
27 


A WELL THAT SOON DRIES Up 
READ PSALM 51 


ea |) EE ( 


2, 
'. 


©, 


Every once in a while we read a sen. 
tence so true that we never want to for. 
get it; here is one: “The pleasures of sin 
are soon explored.” Sin has its induce. 
ments, its promises, but like the apples 
of Sodom which were fair outwardly but 
turned to ashes on the lips; it tempts 
only to disappoint. The truth is that 
there is nothing in the world worth doing 
wrong for. That holds true, not only of 
the gross sins of the flesh but also of the 
even greater sins of the spirit. Sin’s 
pleasures are soon explored and _ ex. 
hausted. 

Deliver us, O Lord, from all unwilling. 
ness to learn Thy will; from all clinging 
to our own plans and desires. Amen. 


AUGUST 
28 


NO UNSEEMLY WRANGLING 
READ GENESIS 13 


6) a |)  ( 


o, 
. 
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We HAVE often known Christians— 
even some Church leaders—who were so 
wrapped up in their own denominational 
viewpoint that they could not see any 
good in other groups, but we have never 
once known a missionary who was so in- 
clined. Years of experience in the mis- 
sion fields, makes workers willing and 
eager to cooperate with other denomina- 
tions. They know we can never win non- 
Christians if we are divided and wran- 
gling among ourselves. One reason why 
Abram did not want to quarrel with Lot 
was because, “The Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” 
Lord, we bless Thee for all who by 
their zeal for Thee have awakened us 
out of our indifference and lukewarm- 


ness. Amen. 
{A SAINT IN THE DAWN OF 
AUGUST } HISTORY 
29 | READ GENESIS 14:12-20 


2, 
2° 


"THe Rev. W. M. Taylor, once pastor 
of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, preached a sermon on: “The Busi- 
ness Life of Abraham.” Abraham had 
several business transactions. There were 
his dealings with Lot about land re- 
corded in Genesis 13, then in the follow- 
ing chapter his dealings with Bera, King 
of Sodom and later his purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah. In all these affairs, 
Abraham emerged with honor and credit 
to his name. He lived ages ago—long be- 
fore the Christian era. What a thing to 
have lived {n those days with a con- 
science undefiled and a heart true toward 
God! 

Lord, teach us that nothing in life 
need be petty and mean and trivial; sanc- 
tify for us the common tasks. Amen. 
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hee. AUGUST ' THE LIMITATIONS OF EVIL 
30 READ MATTHEW 11:1-15 


UP 
Herop caused John the Baptist to be 


cast into prison, but no one can put a 


ox man’s soul in jail no matter what they th Fl t h 9 t S 
fn. do with his body. Paul wrote many of = “- C ers as OT1a 
his finest epistles from behind prison 
walls and many centuries afterwards the . 
ples tinker of Bedford, John Bunyan, from a ° 
but dismal jail sent out “ The Pilgrim’s Prog- NOW On Sa = 1S 
npts ress.” The truth is that no one can harm 
that us but ourselves. We have nothing in the 
world to fear except sin and no one can 
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s a Lord, we bless Thee that Thou art the 

: light of all who put their trust in Thee. co 

5 Amen. 
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n. aucust ! —-NoT.saTisrrep wits Look for the Serial Control Number on each bottle 

31 ' . READ MATTHEW 5:43-48 

NG : ‘ ' a 
Dr. HENRY L. WAYLAND. a great Every bottle of Fletcher's Castoria—now on sale at your druggist’s 
editor of last century, once said: “Give —bears a Serial Control Number. 

tien your biographer a chance.” It was an ad- This number is plainly visible through a “window” in the new 

a monition we all need. We may not have package. It is your positive guarantee that Fletcher's Castoria is 

wie a biographer but we shall probably have safeguarded by three different kinds of rigid tests . . . chemical, 

; some kind friend who will do his best to ate : : . ‘ 

any : ad bacteriological, and biological. 

appraise us. We hope he won't have to oe, ae : 

oa strain his conscience too much. Strange, Here’s how vou can easily identify the new package: 

on is it not, that we are so keen to be first 

al in temporal things but content with 


1ina- mediocre standing in the things of the WTS TIN 


‘si spirit? A man at an agricultural show 


i ie A SPECIAL Laxative 
: tore up a card marked, “Second Prize. The Green Band. Around each package epee ong 
as He said he was ashamed to take it home. is a brilliant green band. This band eR re 
why : 3 , ; 7 
Lot Let us seek an abundant entrance into quickly identifies for you the triple-tested 

: re God’s kingdom. Fletcher’s Castoria now on sale. 

e o j 
Lord, Thou dost beset us behind and 
+ hi before and lay Thine hand upon us for 

; ood. Amen. 
d us I 


The Serial Control Number. The Serial 
arm- A PEACE FOR ALL PEOPLES Control Number is on the bottle label. 
You can see it through a “window” in the 
outside carton, 
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” Hitler age? Is it possible to conceive of a L_XT3128 
0 the establishment under such conditions tut contese consun 
of freedom of religion, of information, em “tenure 

_— and of expression, as human rights guar- Sats 

York anteed to all men? 

Busi- Nor should we fail to see that some 

had of those very same reactionary forces We think that this visible evidence of mild and gentle, yet effective...the laxa- 
nei within this land, which, for their own quality and reliability ...the Serial tive that’s pleasant-tasting, so you don't 
sas selfish ends, were able to cause this na- Control Number on each bottle... will have to “force” your child to take it. 
Jlow- tion to adopt isolationism as its policy, be welcomed by millions of mothers de ae . 

King are today already outspokenly demanding who have long used Fletcher’s Castoria Agh hor Eeatchar's Cantante: Se Sam 


f the the adoption of the policy of a military time vour child needs a laxative. 


as the ideal laxative for children. 


fairs alliance on the ground that it consti- 
redit tutes what they term “realism.” And we think that millions of moth- — yore: Until sufficient stocks can be 
g be- We would all be blind if we were to ers will be glad to know that Fletcher’s nade available. it may be that your 


ng to fail to recognize the evidences of a trend Castoria—the laxative made especially 
towards imperialism within many other 
sectors of our own public opinion. We 
cannot afford to ignore the voices of pens to be out of stock when you ask for 
5 ile responsible officials within our own Gov- For this is the original and genuine Fletcher’s Castoria, please be patient. 
ernment who are already demanding, as Fletcher’s Castoria...the laxative that’s | He will have it for you shortly. 
a means of insuring our future security, 
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for children—is now on sale at their Castoria to meet all demands. If he hap- 
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Does Your 
Church Blush 
at Weddings? 


Is the interior of your church worthy 
of solemn ceremonies? Does it have the 
beauty, the dignity that such services 
demand? 


Nu-Wood Interior Finish quickly and 
inexpensively covers old walls and ceil- 
ings with a new surface of velvety texture 
and fadeproof colors. It absorbs un- 
wanted noise and corrects faulty acou;- 
tics. And don’t forget that Nu-Wood 
insulates—making possible substantial 
savings in fucl bills at a time when fuel 
conservation counts. Make this perma- 
nent investment in utility and beauty— 
mail the coupon for full information. 
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I ! 
1 WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY | 
1 Dept. 161-8, First National Bank Buildin ; 
; St. Paul, Minnesota i 
j Gentlemen: I want to know more about Nu-Wood 1 
{ for: O New Construction 0 Remodeling ; 
; Please send me your FREE Nu-Wood ColorGuide. 4 
I i 
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INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


BALSAM-WOOL - PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER - NU-WOOD 


the immediate outright cession to the 
United States by Great Britain of bases 
which were leased to the United States 
for a period of ninety-nine years, at a 


moment when our country needed to’ 


insure its safety at a desperately uncer- 
tain stage of the present war. 

Nor can we disregard similar demands 
that we must permanently secure bases 
and other facilities which some of our 
neighbors of the Western Hemisphere 
have willingly lent us for our use during 
the war period, as one of the contribu- 
tions they could make to our common 
war effort. 

Nor should we minimize the signifi- 
cance of the claims that when the victory 
is won, we should retain for our exclusive 
use new bases throughout the Pacific 
Ocean, and even in Africa, although in 
many instances these areas already be- 
long to other members of the United 
Nations. 

Are not the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations logically jus- 
tified in demanding for the same reason 
the very same bases which some of us are 
claiming? Is there any valid reason why 
the Soviet Union should not demand, on 
the ground that they are required for her 
security, many of the same bases in the 
Pacific Ocean some of us now _ insist 
should be retained for the exclusive use 
of the United States? 

Would not an international organiza- 
tion capable of insuring the security of 
all nations, by force when necessary, 
obviate an imperialistic policy on the 
part of any major power, Inasmuch as 
the bases required to afford such security 
would then be available to all policing 
powers under the authority of the inter- 
national organization itself? 

No world organization can successfully 
be established unless it is built from the 
outset upon a firm and continuing part- 
nership between the four major powers 
among the United Nations. Such a 
partnership will be peculiarly essential 
during the transition period after the 
war. But it is equally impossible to en- 
visage a world organization which does 
not in fact recognize the full Sovereignty 
of every independent nation of the world, 
no matter how small it may be, and its 
inalienable right to participate. directly 
or indirectly, in the political decisions 
which must be taken. Nor do I believe 
such an organization can survive unless 
it is predicated upon the acceptance by 
all of the participating nations of en- 
lightened principles of international con- 
duct, and unless it possesses equitable 
and effective means for the pacific ad- 
judication of all controversies, as well as 
the force required to maintain peace. 

Those who are so vehemently main- 
taining that the only practical need of 
this country after the war is partner- 
ship in a four-power military alliance. 
not unnaturally insist that we should 
presently refrain from furthering the in- 








ternational adoption of principles of in- 
ternational conduct. Their theory is that 
the policemen will make the law as they 
see fit. A resort to such a policy in the 
world of tomorrow will not make for 
peace or security. 

There are, of course, also those whi, 
while professing unswerving allegiance to 
the great ideal of an eventual interna- 
tional organization, show every disposi- 
tion to postpone for an indefinite period 
the taking of any practical steps toward 
its establishment. We can all of us agree 
that under our constitutional system. in 
the determination of the kind of interna- 
tional organization which should be cre- 
ated, and of the nature of our participa- 
tion in it, the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government must co- 
operate. The Congress must be in sub- 
stantial accord with the policy of the 
Executive. But none of us can forget 
that time is running out. 

The longer the creation of the first 
political unit of the international organi- 
zation is delayed, the greater will be the 
danger that it may be postponed too 
long—the greater the likelihood that 
people of this country, and the peoples 
of the other major powers likewise, may 
he persuaded to the belief that the great 
concept of an association of free peoples 
is impracticable and illusory, and_ that 
all that is left as a means of obtaining 
safety is military alliance and imperial- 
ism. And that road leads only to the 
Third World War. 

In one of the most profoundly moving 
passages which he ever spoke, Woodrow 
Wilson said, “No one can look at the 
past of the history of this world without 
seeing a vision of the future of the his- 
tory of this world ... You can see that 
age by age, though with a blind struggle 
in the dust of the road, though often 
mistaking the path, and losing its way 
in the mire, mankind is yet—sometimes 
with bloody hands and battered knees— 
nevertheless struggling step after step up 
the slow stages to the day when he shall 
live in the full light which shines upon 
the uplands : 

We have been granted by God’s Grace 
a further opportunity to shape a safe and 
peaceful world of the future if we will 
hut take it. Neither we, as a nation, nor 
the liberties which have blessed us. can 
long survive, if we once more mistake 
the path. 


(Originally a speech, this article is pub- 
lished through the courtesy and with the 
cooperation of the New York Times, 
under whose auspices it was delivered. 
Probably, it will be reprinted elsewhere; 
but the editors of Curist1an Hera. 
considering it to be one of the most 
significant and forward-looking utterances 
of the war period, think it worthy of 
being brought to the attention of our 
readers. Editor.) 
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New Maoauies 


Ta See 


BY A. O. DILLENBECK 


GOING MY WAY. Don’t try to im- 
agine Bing Crosby playing the role of a 
young priest, nor let that raise sectarian 
prejudice. This transcends all bounds oi 
sect or creed in its human, wholesome 
handling of the politics and problems 
common to any Church of God. Drama 
humor, music, blend into one of the finest 
pictures of the year. (Opinion of your 
Methodist reporter.) Barry Fitzgerald is 
outstanding as the old priest, yielding to 
youth, grudgingly finding new ideas work 
Rise Stevens of the Metropolitan Opera. 
the Robert Mitchell boy choir, and Bing 
share in the excellent musical numbers. 
Gene Lockhart is the hardhearted owner 
of the church mortgage. He falls for 
Father O'Malley (Bing)—so could you, 
and shed a few tears to boot. (Paramount ) 


THE CANTERVILLE GHOST. De- 
spite the title, this is mostly comedy about 
a cowardly 300-year-old English ghost, 
condemned to roam the ancestral castle 
till some namesake’s valorous deed frees 
him. Charles Laughton is the tired but 
troublesome ghost; Robert Young—Amer- 
ican Ranger, billeted with his regiment in 
the ancient castle—is the finally brave 
namesake; little Margaret O’Brien (Lost 
Angel) is the 1943 mistress of the castle. 
hostess to the soldiers. Some drama. 
mostly fun for young and old. (M.G.M.) 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. Undiluted 
drama is Deanna Durbin’s role in Somer- 
set Maugham’s story of a girl’s unwaver- 
ing love for a man who became a mur- 
derer. Original story is changed to an 
American background, timed to today. 
conformed to the Hays code. Deanna’s 
singing is in drama’s mood, her acting 
superb. Gene Kelly, young newcomer 
Dean Harens, Richard Whorf in fine sup- 
porting cast. (Universal) 


MR. SKEFFINGTON. Book-of-the- 
Month novel; story of a selfish woman 
who sacrificed love, family in quest of 
perennial youth, met disillusionment and 
redemption at lane’s long turning. Famil- 
iar role for Bette Davis, done with her 
well-known ability. Claude Rains, Walter 
Abel in fine support. Bette is the ladies’ 
favorite, but men get some comfort from 
this one. (Warner Bros.) 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


SECRET COMMAND, sabotage fails, ro- 
mance wins in American shipyard. Pat 
O’Brien, Carole Landis, Ruth Warrick. 
Candlelight in Algeria, adventure sur- 
rounding Gen. Mark Clark’s secret, pre- 
invasion North Africa visit. Song of the 
Open Road, first for radio’s 14-year-old 
Singer, Jane Powell, with Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. Two Girls and a 
Sailor, wholesome musical comedy with 
Van Johnson and Jimmy Durante. 
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Churches of Crew Yenoemtnattow 


PREFER THE ORGATRON’S TONE 


@ Organists and congregations, in churches 
of every denomination, agree that the Orga- 
tron’s rich, natural organ tone adds to the 
reverence and dignity of religious Services. 
The appropriate, ecclesiastical design of the 
Orgatron is a distinct advantage, too, and 
readily adapts itself to church architecture 
of any style. Console conforms to the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists’ specifications. Your 
church can have an Orgatron after Victory... 
if you'll plan for it now. Get your name 

high on the list for early post-war 

delivery by writing to us today. 

No obligation to you, of course. / 


Let us send Orgatron World to you—it’s FREE! 


ABOVE: Mt. Blanchard Methodist 
Church, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio. CIR- 
CLE INSET: The Series **600’’ Orga- 
tron as installed in above church. 


LEFT: Auditorium of Mt. Bianchard Meth- 


odist Church where the Orgatron occupies a 
prominent position with the choir. 


ORGATRON 


Division of EVERETT PIANO CO. 
DEPT. 508 SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





ndent? 


vtpdepe 


“No flags, no bands, no parades—but 
every day is Independence Day for 
me ... financial independence!” 


Yes, and many other men and women 
who have Moody Annuities know this 
same comfort that those regular checks 
bring them. 


And you, too, can have financial in- 
dependence through a Moody Annuity. 
Find out about it now ... how you can 
have the assurance that your dollars 
are busy working . . . carrying the 
gospel throughout the world through 
students trained at Moody Bible Insti- 
tute .. . young men and women who 
have dedicated their lives to Christ's 
service. 


Send the coupon today for details of 
the Moody Annuity plan which will 
start YOU on the road to independence. 


Dept. H750 


153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
ing booklet DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, 
obligation on my part. 

CD Also booklet A. | am under 20. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


MOODY BIBLE 


YES!” 
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HEARTS 


TURN HEAVENWARD 
WITH VICTORY 
PRAYERS 
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Allied Invasion...no jubilant 
rejoicing—no dancing in the 
streets—no strident clamor of 
gladsome bells. 






































Calm in the knowledge of ulti- 
mate victory, yet mindful of its 
cost—America bends her head 
in prayer. 





























In the silence of a meeting- 
house, in the half-lit dimness of 
a synagogue, in the incense- 
filled nave of a cathedral— 
America prays. 
































Hushed, the voices of her people 
repeat the “Our Father’— 
muted, the organ weaves its 
quiet background of calm hope. 





























The prayers of America will be 
heard—her people will sing 
again—church organs will 
peal forth in joy, in Victory. 
































Moller Craftsmanship has molded 
a part of America’s might for 
war. Now, in anticipation of 
America at peace, Moller Crafts- 
manship turns again to plan- 
ning the Organ of Artists—the 
Artist of Organs to play the 
joyous songs of Victory. 






















































































HAGERS” OWN, AALYLAND 























BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Reaching Out 


Dear Editor: 

Many thanks to you for offering to send 
me the CHRISTIAN HERALD! Since we are 
now overseas, more than ever the men will 
appreciate your magazine. Although I am 


| a Catholic chaplain, I have always regarded 


the HERALD as one of the better Protestant 


| publications. With this thought uppermost 


in mind, I will welcome your regular copy 
or copies, so as to have them at the dis- 
posal of both officers and men. 


N.C.B. 107, FPO San Francisco 


Joseph S. Forash, Chaplain 


| @® That letter warmed our hearts. It 
| would be interesting to know just 
| how many Catholics read CHRISTIAN 


HERALD; we know there are many, 
for we hear from them, quite often. 
And they write nice letters, too. We 
are a little proud of the fact that 
they find in our “book” nothing to 
offend, and much to help. - If we can 
make the HERALD of greater help— 
if we can build here a real “church 
for all peoples”—we shall feel that 
we have accomplished something 
really worth while. 


Moods 


Dear Editor: 

In the May issue, on the Straight Talk 
page, we note Mrs. I. T. Shade’s letter 
and your reply concerning “moods.” I feel 
that regardless of the mood you are in, the 
reading of CHRISTIAN HERALD will—even 
if you’re in a bad mood—make the world 
brighter and life worth the struggle. And 
if you are in a gay mood, reading the 
HERALD will certainly make you gayer. 

Most sincerely, 

Columbus, Ohio Marjorie Buchanan 
@ To tell the plain truth, we hoped 
this was the case, but we were too 
modest to suggest it. This is the real 
reward in the publishing business. 
You know, there are two kinds of 
publishers: those who publish only 
to make money, and those who pub- 
lish in the hope that they may make 
life and living a little better. May 
heaven help us to stay in the second 
class! 


Joseph Smith 


Dear Editor: 

... A lot of your readers wonder why 
you say, in your May issue, that Joseph 
Smith “advocated” polygamy. ... Now, 
sirs, you know, if you have read about this 


matter at all, that there was not one word 
spoken or written by Joseph Smith that 
justifies your statement. ... I am a grand- 
son of Joseph Smith, a lawyer by pro- 
fession.... 

Yours sincerely, 


Independence, Mo. Israel A. Smith 


@ If CHRISTIAN HERALD has erred 
here, we haste to make amends. Our 
information came from a reliable 
source, but then the grandson of 
Joseph Smith is rather reliable as a 
source, too. Our apologies, sir, on be- 
half of both us and our source! 
Sometimes, we vow we will for- 
ever after stay clear of those 
Churches about which there is al- 
ways such debate. We ran an adver- 
tisement of Dakin’s book on Mary 
Baker Eddy, recently, and coals of 
fire descended upon our unwitting 
heads from both the foes of Mrs. 
Eddy and the Christian Scientists 
themselves. It happens again with 
the Mormons, who seem to be divid- 
ed into bitter, rival camps on this and 
other questions concerning them- 
selves. Yes, some day maybe we'll 
say, “A curse on both your houses,” 
and stop reporting a// Church news! 
(Then we would be in trouble!) 
Admitting a second error, we feel 
like Gildersleeve: this is certainly 
one of our bad days. The American 
Lutheran calls Dr. Poling’s attention 
to a misspelling in the name of 
Chaplain Reinboth, in his June edi- 
torial. Dr. Poling called him Chap- 
lain Feinboth—which he isn’t. Sorry! 


This Liberty 


@ Now let’s look at something 
brighter. We heard the other day a 
speech on “I Am An American 
Day,” made by Judge Learned 
Hand. In it, the jurist said in part: 

“What do we mean when we say that 
first of all we seek liberty? I often wonder 
whether we do not rest our hopes too much 
upon constitutions, upon laws and upon 
courts. These are false hopes . . . Liberty 
lies in the hearts of men and women; when 
it dies there, no constitution, no law, no 
court can save it. ... When it lies there, 
it needs no constitution, no law, no court 
to save it. And what is this liberty which 
must lie in the hearts of men and women? 
It is not the ruthless, the unbridled will; 
it is not freedom to do as one likes. That 
is the denial of liberty, and leads straight 
to its overthrow. A society in which men 
recognize no check upon their freedom 
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soon becomes a society where freedom is 
the possession of only a savage few—as 


we have learned to our sorrow. 
“What then is the spirit of liberty? I ln ASSURED ; f 
cannot define it; I can only tell you of my 
faith. The spirit of liberty is the spirit ‘ 
which is not too sure that it is right; the REGULAR YY “8 : 


spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 


understand the minds of other men and “ ‘i 
women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 7s such ta les 
which weighs their interests alongside its aoe 


own without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 








members that not even a sparrow falls to Ty af 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the housands of persons are receiving 
spirit of Him Who, nearly two thousand their checks regularly at stated in- 
yeats ago, taught mankind that lesson it tervals because they are holders of 
has never quite learned, but has never Annuity Agreements of the American 
1rd i quite forgotten: that there may be a king- Bible Society. This REGULAR IN- 
lat dom where the least shall be heard and COME brings comfort and freedom 
\d- considered side by side with the _— from worry about the future. 
rO- That is good. Very good! The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has a two-fold advantage. 
First:—It provides a steady income for protection in old age. For over 
ith Fibber, and Molly 90 years, Annuity Agreement checks have never failed in spite of uncertain 
it Deer Editor: and disturbing world conditions. eee enjoy the permanent —_ 
ar ae ; faction of knowing that you are helping in the ever more significant wor 
ed I read the article about meet ee of making the Bible available throughout the world. 
ur and Molly in the June issue. ... o no — 
] understand how he (Mr. Courier) can say The plan with its application to your needs is explained 
le they deserve $5,000 a week, for only one in “A Gift That Lives.” This booklet will be mailed to 
of program. That is $260,000 _ am = fu ak aie 0 ea an eee wee a 
a can any program_be worth that much, 
esther a8 entertainment or as advertising? mp ———-MAIL_THIS COUPON TODAY _ 
Mrs. J. Koster 
eer | dabei American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
ASSURED - ; ‘ 
oF @ Well, so far as the advertising value | 5 Please send me, without obligation, your booklet cx-9 
i t assured | entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
3}- is concerned, we can res 
a that if this program were not worth | x 
at $5,000 a week to the sponsors, they ame 
o would drop it in a hurry. The spon- | Aédres 
n sors know it brings in money, else - 
they wouldn’t waste money on it. | Desiominatign 
te Someone once asked the owner of | eee 
th the New York “Yankees” why he lnnenemmemenn 


paid Babe Ruth such a fabulous sal- 2 


F : Privy! CHRISTMAS (ARDS 4447 
“a | ay; the owner replied, “Look at the | & OOO SESTAY WANTED | | tees bites Paci Ri 
y box-office receipts, and you'll know.” ’ wane Gmartiy , styled. | Super values. Everybody buys. 10 
n= : tai to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new Famous 21 Cnristmas Folders $1. Costs 50c. Worth miuch 
"I They have proved their entertain- Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques more. Mature Prints. Etchings. Glitter boxes. Religious: 
th q the ’d be off the scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- on approval. FREE SAMPLES of Imprint lines. No invest- 
ze ment worth, too, or y ae ie mission. Send for free catalog and price list. ment. Start today. 
vat air long before this. The radio is pept, WORSE, W: NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN co, | | | SUNSHINE ART STUDIGS, 115 Fetton St, Bopt CH. Mew York City” 

' pretty coldblooded about that; if a 
wi program doesn’t produce so many SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 
ly listeners in such and such a time— 

“- out! But Mr. Courier, we think, Sunday- Achood 
a wasn’t thinking so much of either 


entertainment or advertising value. 





of : lesson helps 
ii- What he was really saying was that 
». it may be worth five thousand dol- on the Uniform Lessons 
y! lars to make millions of people lose Union lesson helps and story papers 
themselves in good clean laughter are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
once a week. Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
ng Conse A salesman pea age group. Write for FREE specimens. 
° : : American Sunday-School Union 
s A 
ya Dear Editor: fra els with his Bible 1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
an In regard to the first paragraph of your Through a home study course . . . this 
ed “Straight Talk” in the June issue, I say salesman finds time to learn more of 
rt: a = are not publishing e many the Bible as he travels about. Of the 1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
“crank” letters. ... In reading these so- Great Epochs of Sacred History Course 
~ called crank letters, it helps us greatly to he says... $250 to Sad 
oh see what we might become if we let those pe ; ; ' 
a little prejudices and petty feelings really ; so much regret that I did not hear 
"y get the best of us. I often feel that your : your course sooner. I have lost much 
wed comments and remarks about them often decause I did not: RF $4.00 to ‘7.00 Double 
n0 turn out to be real sermons. .. . No matter where your work takes you, D ailenien-en: ieee 
re, _ CHRISTIAN HERALD is an excellent maga- it will prove worthwhile to increase - AF adele co ae ae 
urt une. We . . . find it being read with much your usefulness by taking one of the eee tre, eee 
ich interest, by men of all faiths. 17 Moody home study courses. Write Write for Maps and Booklet 
en? Brownwood, Texas. ; today to Dept. H818. P 
i: - James B. Wallace, Chaplain. Prince Geor CS 
hat a CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL & 
ght ® We feel a lot better, after reading - 7 Sleras! 14 East 28th St. 
- that one. Thank you, Sir! Se M rh at Institute New Yorx,.N.Y. 
0 
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GRADED LESSONS 
by STANDARD 


When October rolls around, with the 
new Sunday school year, give your 
school the benefit of Standard’s 
Closely Graded Lessons. Quarterlies 
for every grade, Beginners to Young 
People, and for their teachers, too. 
Also weekly papers. All Standard ma- 
terial is true-to-the-Bible, evangelistic, 
tested. Send for free information on 
complete line of Uniform helps; also 
free Prospectus on Standard’s Closely 
Graded Lessons, stating your depart- 
ment. Address Desk CH-8 
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8th and Cutter fetta: ime elit) 


Turn Spare Time into CASH 


ACE es 


50 Personal 


WITH 
of Personal Ca Ty 


NAME 
s- with name imprinted. 


profit on each 
quired. Get F 
pecially for this 
orders from frie 


vecheet 25 for $lor50for $] fete) 
ness people—eithe Card 
Assortment 
Sell newes Assortments—Religious, 
Christm hi Gif 
Extra Cash. Splendid money-m re 
plan for Churches, Clubs, Lodges. °. | 
749 Monroe Ave., Rochester (2), N.Y. amp es 
SHORTHAND i 
Famous Speedwriting system, no signs 
or symbols. Easy to learn and use. Fast 
000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices and 
Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 


excellent 
ges rns 
seshetutradibeneyets Roxianertenill 
t 
Wraps. Dignified work—Quick a1 Te | 
Wetmore & Sugden, Inc., Dept. 36-G yor 
Weeks at Home 
preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,- 
2. *» 


Dept. 160, 274 Madison Ave., New York 16 


AY BOT Tee ett leer eed 


Ione! TCM as 


EARN EXTRA CASH Baas ise 


Cash in on money-making idea! Easy to get HS S16 141 

orders from friends, neighbors, others. New: Wi#ngtsaiets 
est, most exclusive Christmas Cards sell fast 
and pay you quick daily earnings. Extra money Ola durais 
for you with large variety of assortments-- syeo 
Christmas, Religious, Gift Wraps, etc., $1.00 Waa ad 

each. Up to100% profit. No experience needed. (7 

Get samples on approval. Write today. Address (iq 50: 

FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, 924 Adams, ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Sow this summer, for RL3J PACKET 


— largest blooms early 
next spring. All best 
colors, mixed. 35c-pkt. 
seeds free, with instruc- 
tions, to try. Send stamp for postage. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Teenie 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 





| the same things Johnny told me. 


LIFE HAS A BETTER SIDE 
(Continued from page 32) 


letters on her desk. “Many of these say 
They’re 
letters from the hearts of children. Notes 
of gratitude and appreciation. Like this 
book-end, they are a constant reminder of 
what Christianity in action means. 
“Johnny spent five vacations at Mont 


Lawn. After he grew too old to attend, 


| he continued Sunday school and church. 


After he 
obtained 
ing, 


graduated from high school he 
i job and became a hardwork- 
manly citizen. He could have be- 
as do many, a criminal, a loafer, a 
drunkard—a_ bitter, 


come, 
eynical child grown 
into a hardened adult who thought the 
held the chains of 
tenements and poverty.” 

As we talked on, we realized that Miss 
Pearson knew many like Johnny 
and many girls like Johnny’s sister. As a 
representative of the Sunday School 
Union which, at the request of CuristTIAN 
Herap, annually selects the most needy 
and most qualified children to attend 
Mont Lawn, she has seen a great deal of 


world him in dark 


boys 


| life in the raw. 


“Mont Lawn has done a great deal for 
the hundreds of children sent 
there,” she continued. “It shows them a 
better side of life, a different picture of a 
world far removed from their own. I don’t 
mean that a few weeks in that beautiful 
place entirely reshapes a child. But after 


we've 


|a few days it brings out the best in their 
| characters 


and them lessons in 
Christian kindness and humility which 
stay with them a long while. 

“They are taken out of dirty streets 
and overcrowded playgrounds where peo- 


gives 


|ple snap at them, as if they were dogs. 


Suddenly they find themselves in tree- 
covered hills where they are fed nourish- 
ing food, are taught innumerable crafts 
and games and are treated as loved and 
welcome guests.” 

All of the children Miss Pearson se- 
lects each year are from the 300 Protes- 
tant churches in Brooklyn. Some of them 
attend regularly; some do not. 

“One thing I’ve noticed,” Miss Pearson 
said quietly, “is that when the children 
return from Mont Lawn, they keep on 
going to Sunday school. And, as did 
Johnny, when they are past the age limit, 
the memory of Mont Lawn lingers on and 
they keep on going to church. 

“T’ve heard a great deal of talk about 
the falling attendance in Sunday schools 
all over the country. I don’t know wheth- 
er this is truth or exaggeration, but I do 
know that such an institution as Mont 
Lawn is one way to not only maintain a 
membership for Sunday schools, but to 
increase it. 

“The children I have met and talked 
to over these many years are typical un- 
derprivileged boys and girls. They are 
neither animals nor angels. Like kids the 
world over, they want to play and enjoy 


kindly. 


God’s outdoors. Denied these fundamen. 
tal rights by cruel economic circum. 
stances, which are no fault of theirs, they 
could become bitter and frustrated mey 
and women.” 

And then they came to Mont Lawn, 
No snarling cops to order them about, no 
truck drivers to shout at them, no park 
custodians to drive them away. There 
they found Mrs. Parker, the indefati- 
gable, friendly director and her crew oj 
understanding counselors 


PF FFI FFE III IPP OOO Oe 


CREATE A LIVING MEMORIAL 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 


By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 
bonds and the income from them 
insures vacations for underfed chil- 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage of 
good health. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

“I give and bequeath to The Christian Her- 
ald Children’s Home, a corporation created by 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, the sum of. dolla 
to be applied to the uses of the said charitable 
cor poration.” 


SIR Opin cs , 


wow 


They were given clean beds in in- 
maculate dormitories. They ate in the 
spotless dining hall, food such as many 
had never eaten in their lives. They had 
their own chapel, library and recreation 
rooms. And, above all, acres of trees and 
baseball fields and swings and slides and 
swimming pools. 

Some were suspicious, those who had 
been touched with the sensitive finger of 
shameful poverty. “All this free?” they 
would ask, bewildered. “Why are we get- 
ting this for nothing?” 

They soon lost this feeling, Miss Pear- 
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con went on to explain. The children 
found they were treated as fellow Chris- 
iians and accepted as children who had a 
right to the fresh air and good food and 
ceansing sunshine. It gave them a feel- 
ing of pride, equality. They belonged to 
the human race. They were God’s chil- 
dren. 

“Let’s not wring our hands about Sun- 
day-school attendance,” Miss Pearson 
wncuded. “Support such institutions as 
\ont Lawn. That’s a practical way to 
show the child what his chureh means. 
That’s the church and its people in action. 

“T wish I could show the kind readers 
of Curtst1AN Heratp who have helped 
keep Mont Lawn in existence what their 
contributions mean. I’d like to take them 
into the tenements where I go and show 
them how many more children need Mont 
Lawn’s example. 

“We have prosperity now, but that 
doesn’t mean these children will get off 
the dangerous streets and into the fresh 
air. Costs of private camps are prohibi- 
tive; LT know hundreds of children who 
will go through the summer without them. 

“In a few hours our Sunday School 
Union could supply worthy candidates to 
fll Mont Lawn for a season. As it is, in 
spite of the so-called ‘money-days,’ we 
still have to select only the most needy 
and leave hundreds who are practically 
inthe same category.” 

Yes, hundreds of boys such as Johnny 
who might have grown up and _ joined 
Brooklyn’s gangs of hoodlums, but who, 
given the same chance Johnny had to see 
kindness and Christian love in action, will 
instead grow up, as did the boy who made 
the book-end, into churchgoing, hard- 
working loyal citizens of America. 

Whether or not they get that chance 
is up to you. 

















TT ALL DEPENDS ON HOW YOU TAKE IT 





(Continued from page 27) 





canal-boats. She said little, but the chil- 
dren who, like all children, knew every 
expression of their mother’s face, read in 
her folded lips and disapproving eyes her 
disgust at the tobacco-chewing of some 
of the passengers, at the bad grammar of 
others, and her almost nauseated sus- 
picion of what had preceded, in the far 
from immaculate kitchen, the appearance 
on her plate of food very unappetizing to 
her. She ate as little as she spoke. She 
slept badly. She kept her children close 
to her, trying in vain to keep their faces 
and hands clean, and to keep them away 
from the loud, badly brought up romping 


hoys and girls with whom they longed to 
play, 











Sut even so, the children were en- 
) chanted with the experience—the colorful 
landseape gliding slowly by, the constant 
appearance of something new, the dif- 
ferent towns they passed, the change of 
horses to pull the canal-boat, the friendly 
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people who waved to them as the boat 
slid by, the dogs that barked and ran 
along the bank. And the water! “T’ll 
never forget how beautiful the reflections 
in the canal were! All day long they were 
lovely, smooth, smooth ahead of the boat, 
like a mirror, and then as the blunt bow 
of the barge broke the smoothness, all 
those fresh vivid colors were repeated a 
thousand times in exquisite, orderly wave- 
patterns. I’ve never seen anything else in 
all my life that was such a feast to the 
eye. And when the sun sank and those 
reds and golds and purples were reflected 
in that glistening water. . . I can close 
my eyes and see it now.” 

They reached the end of the canal 
transportation and went on by stage, 
over the muddy, rough roads of that 
period, jolted to and fro, stopping at 
country taverns to eat. Their mother’s 
silence deepened, her face grew grimmer. 
But even so. the children were still en- 
chanted—such huge stately oaks and 
syeamores they had never dreamed of. 
And such grass in the big natural clear- 
ings! It made the thin sparse green of 
the stony Vermont upland pastures look 
threadbare in comparison. And _ the 


glimpses of wild turkeys, and deer, and 
| partridges, and the clouds of wood pi- 
geons. The children were so excited they 
| hung out of the sides of the coach to gaze. 
| And then—oh! there was Father! wait- 
‘ing for them! How splendid he looked. 
| standing as tall and strong as one of those 


great trees. And so happy to see them, 
| shouting out his welcome, holding up his 
'arms to help them scramble out of the 
| vehicle. The children flung themselves on 
| him for great hugs, and dashed off to see 
the new home—a real log cabin, just like 
something in a story book! But how won- 
|derfully Father had made it—two win- 
dows in it, with glass! And nearly all 
| furnished already . . . bright flames burn- 
ing on the hearth, something that smelled 
delicious in a pot over the fire, and a 
| piece of roasting meat hung twisting be- 
‘fore it. A woolly young dog overjoyed to 
see young folks, a bed already made up 
with a snowy spread. 

They turned to see their mother come 
in, white-cheeked and bleak. She gave 
one look around the primitive shelter 
where she was expected to live—the pegs 
driven into the logs of the walls to hang 
clothes on instead of proper closets, the 
bedstead made of tree-trunks with the 
bark left on, (how could you ever dust 
that!) the rough splintery floor, the deso- 
late loneliness of the new country 
glimpsed through the poor mean little 
windows which let in so dim a light com- 
pared to— 
| She still said not a word. She sank in 
her tracks. She put her hands over her 
|face and began to sob, terrible rending 
| sobs which froze her frightened children’s 
| hearts. 

They managed to get her up on the 
' bed, they undressed her and laid her be- 


tween the sheets, they tried to make he 
eat some of the meat-broth simmerin: 


over the fire. She only sobbed on and on § 
turning away from them, turning hef§ 


face to the wall, the sound of her weepin, 
filling the room with desolation. 


Ir was TEN pAys before she rose froy 
that bed, deathly pale, utterly spent, ani 
silently and feebly began to do something 
for the children. But she lived for only , 
short time—a few months—afte: that, 
just long enough for the oldest girl ty 
become accustomed to her responsibility 
as homemaker for them all. 

Those two stories need no comment. 
do they? 

Yet, almost a century later, just tp. 
cently, now, this year, in 1944. in th 
Great War, a new episode in the life of 
our family made a striking wordless con. 
ment on them. 

I met a distant cousin of mine and ast. 
ing for her news, heard a pitiable ston 
of what had happened to her daughter 
The girl had fallen in love with a youn 
man whom she had known all her life 
They were engaged, she had her ring 
some of her young friends were alread 
giving “showers” for her, the plans for 
the wedding were being discussed—a 
church wedding in the church where her 
mother had been married, white satin, 
train, wedding breakfast in the garden if 
the weather permitted, a great gathering 
of the clans on both sides for the occa- 
sion, even to old Great-Aunt Emilia in 
her wheel-chair. 

And then the young man was drafted, 
sent away into the army, far away to— 
as the mother said—some disiant out- 
landish place like Arkansas or Oklahoma 
or Utah. And the girl had a chance to 
visit a school-friend near there, and wil- 
fully went to have, she said, at least a 
glimpse of her lover before he was sent 
overseas. And what do you think—the 
poor kids got married! The boy was given 
forty-eight hours “wedding leave.” He 
and the fellows in his outfit rushed 
around, gathered some field flowers or 
grass, or what have you, to decorate the 
tent where they were to spend the fer 
hours they had together. The chaplain 
performed the ceremony there. After thal 
a hasty meal was eaten on the grouné. 
out of paper cups, off of paper plates 
The rest of the outfit was marched of 
for drill, leaving the forlorn youngster 
all by themselves to “enjoy” a honeymoo! 
of less than two days, spent in a bar 
tent. Polly had worn the dress she 
traveled out there in. All she had with her 
was in her suitcase. Not a single member 


of her family near her in that hour when § 


a girl needs her own around her, Nor of 
his! Completely alone, strangers in 4 
strange land. 

A week or so later, I chanced to see ® 
letter from the bride, written to her sister 
This is what she said: “Nancy, you neve! 
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saw anything so swell! As soon as it was 
sure that Jack would get his furlough, his 
soldier-friends pitched in and decorated 
our tent with great flowering branches till 
it was a bower. It didn’t take them half 
an hour there were so many of them. And 
it was such fun! They were joshing us all 
the time till I nearly died laughing—did 
you ever hear of a bride having fun while 
her wedding decorations were being put 
up? But you see I didn’t have a single 
lick of work to do. 

“The chaplain who married us is just 
Jack’s age! But he read the service as 
beautifully as our pastor. The chaplain 
is engaged to be married, and I bet it did 
something to him, to see a wedding. You 
could have heard a pin drop in the tent. 
everybody was so still. I could fairly feel 
how everybody’s heart was beating. They 
knew just what Jack and I were feeling. 
Nobody cried—I should think not! They 
didn’t notice my clothes, they didn’t know 
whether either of us have any money: 
they didn’t think of us as younger ap- 
pendages to our family, the way older 
people do at a wedding. We were in love. 
and we were getting married. That’s all 
they knew. And that’s all there is to a 
wedding. It was simply wonderful. 

“And at the end when we came out of 
the tent, they poured out too, and gath- 
ered around us and gave us three cheers. 
so loud I had to put my hands over my 
ears. And then we had a picnic for a 
wedding breakfast! Why did nobody ever 
think of that before! Nicest thing you 
ever saw. Everybody brought food, so 
there wasn’t a lot for any one person to 
do. The dishes were all paper and when 
we got through we burned them in a bon- 
fire, and that was that! 

“Then all those fine boys shook hands 
with us—so heartily, so enjoying our be- 
ing so happy! You could see it shine in 
their eves. They beat it back to the bar- 
racks for something or other—drill may- 
be. And Jack and I fell into each other’s 
arms, married. And not tired! Not ner- 
vous! Not excited! Just too happy for 
words. I only hope my children can have 
weddings as nice when they get married.” 





* %&£ 


It sort of looks, doesn’t it, as though 
a good deal depends on how you take 
things. 


ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR BIBLE?” 


(See page 34) 
.Y oz. 


. About 18 inches. 

16 cents. 

16 cents. 

- About one bushel, dry measuré. 
. One-eighth of a cent. 

. About 20 miles. 

. About one mile. 

9. About $1000. 

10. % oz., or 64 cents. 
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ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 
(Continued from page 19) 


and finally commitment for life as hope- 
less—this was the outline of her story. 
Then, being of legal age, she appealed 


{to an old and understanding friend who 


brought a lawyer to her rescue, got her a 
job in a distant city, and put her in touch 
with AA. There she made her comeback, 
met her husband, (also a reclaimed ad- 
dict who had seen the inside of many 
jails) and now they have a happy home: 
they have kept alcohol out of it for more 
than two years. 

Much spontaneous discussion followed 
the speeches. The hour grew late with no 
impatience to break it up. In most of the 
AA meetines. I am told, no unqualified 
visitors like me are allowed, and the effort 
is made to go into all the current prob- 
lems of adjustment which the members 
face to reach a cooperative solution. The 
language showed much of the vigorous 
vernacular of alcoholics, but they used 
the name of God with great reverence. 
and they closed the meeting with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Much effort of observation and specu- 
lation on the part of students of the alco- 
hol problem has gone into the fairly 
common notion that alcoholics are of one 
common personality type. characterized 
by some peculiar temperamental or even 
abnormal trait. The real causes of addic- 
tion are the great unexplored area. With 
this in mind, I tried to study the persons 
present, with results as fruitless as all 
such studies have been. Extrovert quali- 
ties were predominant: there were many 
here of the salesman type. They are the 
ones who are likely to emerge as the spon- 
taneous talkers in any group. But it 
would be a mistake to catalogue all AA‘s 
as “salesmen.” Remarkable results have 
heen achieved by this organization with 
the lowest class of alcoholic “bums” in 
our great cities, and the membership 
definitely includes many at the other end 
of the scale—prosperous business and pro- 
fessional people, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
even ministers. The majority of 
them are probably middle-class in eco- 
nomic and social status, among whom the 
need for respectability is a more rigid re- 
quirement. But all of them, regardless of 
class, color or creed, are filled with a new 
vital joy in life now that the chains of 
their slavery to liquor have been broken: 
they are bubbling with eagerness to carry 
their gospel to others. 

Much of this joy arises from another 
AA principle underlying their practices. 
which did not emerge in the meeting I 
was privileged to attend. This great un- 
derlying principle is the principle of resti- 
tution. Diligent search must be made by 
each member for any persons who may 
have been wronged by the repentant alco- 
holic while in his cups. The case of one 
| businessman is typical. He had wrecked 
his business and embarrassed his family 


ers, 


and friends. But AA brought him around, 
His business stability has been recovered, 
his family respect restored, and he de- 
votes all his time to the redemptive pro- 
gram of AA. His country home has be- 
come a refuge for down-and-out drinkers, 
and his business seems to be just a means 
of paying his AA expenses. On his daily 
rounds, he is more interested in rounding 
up fellow alcoholics than he is in round- 
ing up new business prospects. And he 
tells me that his very first effort, once he 
had been won over from drink, was to go 
from one to another of his family, neigh- 
bors, friends and business associates, 
hunting out any whom he may possibly 
have offended by act or word while he 
was under the influence. He made com- 
plete restitution and asked forgiveness, 
Without exception, he found that all of 
them knew he was an alcoholic before he 
confessed it, and had indeed known it for 
a long time. He found it not at all hard 
to gain the much-needed reinstatement in 
the good graces of his community. Most 
people are like that; most of them are 
quick with the helping hand, once sincer- 
ity and effort are clearly demonstrated. 

These Alcoholics Anonymous are not so 
anonymous once you get acquainted with 
them. They go out with a fervent zeal 
to demonstrate their faith. Their stories 
zre told and retold. But the anonymous 
feature is this: no one of them ever iden- 
tifies another one. Each person tells his 
own story, but when he refers to another, 
he never names him. A visitor who learns 
the case history of his fellows never dis- 
closes an identity. That’s probably why 
a complete count of members has never 
been accomplished. There are. probably, 
some ten thousand of them scattered all 
over the country, and thousands of these 
need to be protected in their social and 
vocational positions by anonymity. It is 
a necessary bond of secrecy in their fel- 
lowship. 

Splendid as has been the record of AA 
in the past, it is the future of the move- 
ment that fascinates me. With thousands 
of people in this country suffering from 
ragged war-nerves: with more thousands 
due to be suffering even more when the 
awful transformation from war to peace 
comes upon us—with these people know- 
ing that alcohol is forever handy for “re- 
lease.” tomorrow doesn’t look very bright. 
Haggard and Jellinek, in’ their book 
“Alcohol Explored,” tell us that on the 
basis of careful study there are six hun- 
dred thousand men and women in this 
country right now who may be classed as 
alcoholics—that is, as drinkers who are 
in trouble, topers or sippers who are all 
but defeated. We find them in the hands 
of psychiatrists, the law, the jails and the 
hospitals. Twelve thousand are admitted 
every year to Bellevue Hospital, in New 
York City. How many more are in the 
clutches of the evil but manage to keep 
out of trouble through the aid of family 
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or friends, we can only guess: how many 
more will be added, tomorrow, we dare 


























































d, not guess! The need for AA grows with 
le- every passing hour. 
a It is also highly significant, to me, that 
= folks will come and make a clean breast 
™ of their defeat in an AA meeting, and 
- that they will refuse to come and make a 
ily clean breast of it anywhere else. The 
ng Church, God bless her, has done yoeman 
id- duty against the evil, but the Church 
he cannot give all its time to this one mam- 
he moth sin; Holy Church can’t do it all! 
G0 What gets vou about AA is that it is a 
gh full-time, almost overtime, attack on Bar- 
es, leyeorn. AA does what the Church can’t 
bly do: it goes out on an endless hunt to 
he bring in the alcoholic and go to work on 
i= him. We in the Church see the drunk 
oe when he comes to us: AA goes out and 
of finds him. 
he So far as I am concerned, I no longer 
for wonder about the “fantastic claims” of 
ard \A. IT have seen their miracles, with 
mine own eyes. - 
OS 
ar fF |... 
cer- THE YOUNG UPSTART 
ted. (Continued from page 31) 
wr Wee One nodded importantly. “Yep... 
with If you could on’y go to the Peteys to- 
- morrow night you could ask her yourself.” 
wie “Gosh—tomorrow night’s the Harvard 
oe local alumni dinner, and I’m _ toastmas- 
his J i calli Se 
; Deborah nodded. “She said it was in 
_ the paper and it was too bad but she 
“Ge would try to bear up.” 
ates “Oh—she did, did she? Just for that, 
wale Ii call up Jack Richards and ask him: to 
die. pinch-hit for me. I feel laryngitis coming 
d all on. But I shall have to show up for part 
ai of the affair. Do you suppose the Peteys 
and could stand me in tails? 
It is Deborah clapped her hands eestatical- 
» fel- ly. “Oh, Daddy—have they got real fur? 
But no costume with real fur could 
AA have created a greater stir among the 
saiel Peteys than did the well-tailored evening 
ail clothes disclosed beneath the topcoat that 
iia brought out beads of perspiration on 
ail Jerry Colgate’s forehead. Miss Jones, the 
n the principal, undulated across the room and 
oon moved in upon him. 
itd. “Oh, Mr. Colgate”—what a dulcet tone 
o Se the woman had!—“how good of you to 
right. rep in upon us on your busy evening! 
oak m Miss Jones, the principal, you know. 
a ie It’s so encouraging to me to have a fa- 
- hun ther take such an interest in my school. 
. oe Usually it is the mothers who watch the 
ced 28 progress of—oh, I beg your pardon, I—” 
oye “Not at all,” he replied with a forced 
me smile. “I see that you realize I deserve no 
hands credit for not delegating my responsibil- 
andthe — “Y with regard to Deborah. She—er— 
mitted seems to have been doing as well as can 
n New he expected, doesn’t she? Even during 
‘n the the recent East Indian invasion?” he 
> keep added humorously. 
family (Continued on page 57) 
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Wanted! 


| SWORD of the LORD PUBLISHERS Dept. CH | 
| 145 N. Hale Street, Wheaton, Ill. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your remarkable book ‘‘PRAYER, Asking and | 
| Receiving’ and the *“‘“SWORD of the LORD” for 1 year I understand this | 
| coupon is worth 50c on this order and enclose the remaining $2.00 l 
f ‘ © Check here if you wish C.O.D.—Postman will collect 
: ail ey ‘ Jc 3 
Or. John R. Rice ‘ | 
| Name | 
SEE OFFER | occ: | 
ON INSIDE | City State 
Note: above offer extends to additional units of pur- 
BACK COVER | chase for Gifts to Pastors, Missionaries or others. | 
Rane 


/ “To know €VERYTHING about... 
THE SECOND COMING of CHRIST 


TWO VOLUMES of "50 Progressive Messages On the 
Second Coming of Christ''—100 subjects, 1,000 pages— 
from Genesis to Revelation, every subject Fally ond Script - 
wrally Dideuddd by Dik Birnie -Renowmed trangetist, Bible 
Teacher, Successful Author, Radio Personality. Millions 
have marveled at his grasp of the Bible—found comfort 


in his teaching, and in the help and encouragement he 
gives from the pulpit. 


Check This Partial Lit of Subjects 


Stimulating material to help you deliver that ser- 
ies of sermons on the Second Coming, or to teach 
your Sunday School Class the truth of His Return. 


Subject Subject: 
1. Pre- or Post-Millennial—Which? 43. The Two Witnesses. 
2. The First Resurrection or Rapture. 46. Armageddon. 
3. The Wedding and Marriage Supper. $7. Set-up of Christ's Government 


9. The Result of Christ's Coming in the Air.66. New Heaven and New Earth. 
1l. The 6 Things Accomplished by the 7Yrs.71. The Sheep. Goats and Brethren. 


12. The Anti-Christ. 72. The Two 144,000's. 

13. The Seven Heads and the Ten Horns. 73. The Gathering of Gentile Nations 
14. Anti-Christ Killed and Resurrected. 76. The 1.000 Years Reign of Christ. 
16. The Biography of the Anti-Christ. 79. The Three Heavens. 

19. The False Prophet. 83. Angels of Heaven 

21. The Reason for the Mark of the Beast. 86. Biography of Satan. 

23. The Reason for the Seven Seals. 87. Lost Angels. 

29. The Reason for the Seven Trumpets. $1. Satan's Angels. 

32. The Reason for the Seven Bowls. 93. People on the Earth Before Adam 
39. The City of Petra. 100. 


New Heaven and the New Earth. 







VOLUMES 


“I thank our heavenly Father every 

day that I was raised in a Chris- 
tian home. which had a roof of . 4 
prayer, supported by two staunch 
pillars of prayer, my dear father 
and mother”. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ls 





McBIRNIE PUBLICATIONS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 267. Norfolk (1), Va. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for your two volumes 
of books, namely, “Fifty Progressive Messages on 
the Second Coming of Christ”, and “Fifty Pro- 


gressive Messages from Armageddon to New 
Earth”. 
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LL STREET and NUMBER 


yA) Cc CITY and STATE 
A ) (Will be sent C.O.D. if preferred) 





EXTRA Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 

. 
Man and wife without children for commercial teach- for YOU and Personal Stationery 
ing and dormitory supervision; single woman for dining | fy cnrietmas cont orders for miracle value 50 FOR 
hall supervision and cooking: single woman for dormi- | feignner “Also Religious, Gift Wrapping 
tory matron work; man to do farm work. Salaries | Birthday. Servicemen’s assortments 53 
small but vital missionary service. Write W. P. Bass, | up. Up to 100% profit. Samples on at 
Supt. Navajo Methodist Mission School, Farmington, ELMIRA Special Offer 


ME 
New Mexico. LWIRA GREETING CARD CO., M91, Elmira, W. ¥. LIMPRINTED 








SPECIAL OFFER COUPON—Worth 50c 


FILL CUT AND MAIL TODAY 











The taspibetag, 
firrt-hand story of 
aman, a nation, 
and a mission 


MOUS MING 


gf 


AT LAsT, here is the full. gripping 
story of China’s thirty most crucial 
years, five under the Japanese 
scourge. It is told by E. H. Clayton, 
noted missionary-educator and head 
of Hangchow’s Wayland Academy. 


HEAVEN BELOW tells of those in- 
credible men and women of China 
whose passion for their native land 
proved as unchangeable as their infec- 
tious humor, or their baffling slavish- 
ness to “face.” It brings you intimate 
climpses of the colorful ways of the 
Chinese, the old monarchy, the stormy 
founding of the Republic, the Sino- 
Japanese War.the guerillas now famed 
as “Tojo’s Nightmare.” the horrors of 
earth-scorching and occupation. 


HEAVEN BELOW 


ing, memorable story that will stay 


is a vivid, excit- 


with you for long. Get a copy at your 
bookstore 
below for 5-Days’ Free Examination 


($2.75). or use coupon 


Privilege. 


Partial Valle of Contents 


¢ The War Comes to 
Heaven Below 


¢ A Missionary’s Job 
* Heaven Below 


score : the Earth 
¢ The Storm Breaks Srerching the Earts 


. 
¢ The Occupation 

¢ Conquering Hero o Shaukat Ate 

. 


¢ Birth of a Nation Paradise Lost 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 
Dept. XB-2, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me HEAVEN BELOW, by E. H. 
Clayton, fully postpaid. | enclose $2.75, which 
you will refund if | decide, for any reason, 
to return the book within 5 days. 


(0 Cheek here if you prefer C.0.D. shipment, 
plus handling charges. (Money-back guar- 
antee.) 





GOD ON A BATTLEWAGON, by 
James V'. Claypool. (Winston, 110 pages. 
$1.50) Chaplain Claypool is no stranger 
to our HERALD audience; he is the hero 
of “Eternal Father, Strong To Save,” an 
article in the May 1943 issue. This little 
book gives us the story of his ministry 
under fire, aboard the South Dakota in the 
South Pacific. And a great story it is. 
Here is faith under fire, religion at work 
on the decks of a fighting battlewagon: it 
is the religion of gallant men—enough to 
make you cheer. Incidentally, this book 
has a jacket (or cover) that adds the 
touch of perfect beauty; it is worth fram- 
ing on your wall. 


AMERICA, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 122 pp., $1.50) 
Splendid! Not often does one get history 
written like this. We may be wrong in 
calling it history; it is the inspiring ac- 
count of what made us what we are in 
America, written by a poet who loved his 
country and wasn’t ashamed or afraid to 
shout her praises from the rooftops. It 
has the magic Benet touch. Those who 
love the delectable in language will read 
it not once but many times; those who 
love America will love her even more 
after even a hasty reading. 


TEN YEARS IN JAPAN, by Joseph 
C. Grew. (Simon & Schuster, 578 pp., 
$3.75) Well, here it is: the final, definitive 
account of what made Japan tick in the 
days before Pearl Harbor. The American 
Ambassador to Japan builds an unanswer- 
able case; his arguments pile up like a 
lawyer’s brief, like bricks in a well-built 
wall—and yet they are arranged for easy 
reading and quick understanding. There 
are documents here, letters. official re- 
ports—all the paraphernalia of official- 
dom. There is also the Japanese—human 
and dramatic; there are high diplomats. 
and the man in the street; ambassadors 
and geisha girls. No better or more au- 
thentic account is available. Mr. Grew 
takes Japan and the Japanese apart before 
your eyes, and puts them together again. 
You can’t miss this one! 


BORN IN BATTLE, by Capt. Rowan 
T. Thomas. (Winston, 367 pp., $3.00) 
Good! Here is a Flying Fortress pilot 


(famous 513th Bombardment Squadron) 


with eyes to see, ears to hear, and a 
pen to write. His accounts of battle 
are good; his stories of what he saw 
of people, places and ways of life on his 
200,000-mile aerial jaunt through the Far 
East and the Mediterranean, are better. 
Unassuming and alert, candid enough now 
and then (in his language) to shock the 
conservative, Captain Thomas has written 


“AMONG THE 


NEW BOOKS 
by 
DANIEL A. 


(FRANK S. MEAD WILL REVIEW THE NEW BOOKS 
DURING DR. POLING‘’S ABSENCE ABROAD) 


POLING 


a book that will live a long time after 
most of our current war books have dis. 
appeared. 


A SYMPHONY OF PRAYER, con. 
piled by Herbert Hewitt Stroup. (Th 
Judson Press, 247 pp., $2.50) From th 
hearts and souls of America’s greatest 
preachers and teachers comes this book 
of 165 prayers. Gathered without respec: 
for denominational or sectarian lines, thi 
prayers make a book that is a key t 
heaven’s gate. “Symphony” is the word 
for it; it is the most agreeable blend- 
ing of divine note and melody that w 
have found between the covers of any 
contemporary prayer-anthology. It will be 
a boon to ministers, and a thing of beauty 
and a joy to the layman. 


EISENHOWER, by Francis Trevelyan 
Miller. (Winston. 278 pp., $2.00.) Uneven 
and in many spots badly written, we have 
here nevertheless a good story of the 
small-town boy from Abilene, Kansas 
who has made good in a big way. All 
the information we need is here; it is a 
well-rounded picture of the soldier and 
the man. Not the least interesting will 
be the tracing of General Eisenhower's 
geneological roots back to the Rhine (!) 
and the discussion of his Dunkard-Breth- 
ren-Lutheran religious background 


THE NETHERLANDS, by Hendrik 
Riemens. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 349 
pp., $4.50) This is history; complete fron 
the beginnings to the Nazi invasion. | 
is better written than most histories 
and a lot more interesting than the “‘text- 
book stuff’ that has been a bore fo 
generations. Inasmuch as its writer is 
Dutch (Commercial Secretary of the 
Netherlands Embassy in Washington) th 
book is decidedly pro-Dutch: one might 
wish that more of the truth had been 
told of the Dutch invasion and conquest 
of the Netherland East Indies, for in- 
stance—but one would hardly expect tha! 
here. A book for your shelves, if you 
want a brief, well-told account of one 
of the most valiant and valuable peop! 
on the face of the earth. 


TARAWA, by Robert Sherrod. (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 183 pp., $2.00) One 0! 
the growing library of war books which 
must be read to secure the picture of this 
global struggle to save freedom and win 
the peace.* The author was there! He 
lived through that incredible living death 
As the first correspondent of Time Mage 
zine to be sent overseas, he has been as 
sociated with some of the war’s greates! 
reporting. —D.A.P. (Continued on page 53) 
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(Continued from page 55) 

Miss Jones gave him a profound be- 
tween-thee-and-me look and drew him 
aside with an ostentatious caution, glanc- 


* 
ing over to where a small blonde head QU Y M NW ASK 
was to be seen in the center of a Petey FRE ENTL E e 


group. “I’m glad you mentioned that. It 4 do 
really distresses me greatly. You know 
the reason for it, of course?” She smiled W 


at him archly. “Miss Webster is to live 


in India after her marriage, so she told e oe Wat 7 
me when she resigned. Her resignation Whe 


@ 



















fter | leaves me quite—quite—” ; . 
dis “Quite without threat. I understand.” “I always answered them by asking another 
Colgate spoke so sympathetically that question: ‘What do you think Christ would have done if He had 





Miss Jones was misled into a further con- 


. url come upon the robbers beating up the traveler on the Jericho 
fidence. “I only wish I could insist upon 


























































Th: libiiiieats Miseceihhes aimee 4 road before the arrival of the Good Samaritan? Do you think 
hi the resignation s becoming e fective at H caaidai tiie d idly b hi he b : oie 
a once. Miss Webster has been quite a e would have stood idly by, watching the beating: 
nook problem. Quite a prob-lem.” 
pec! “She seems to get excellent results.” 
th Quietly. “Deborah’s progress has been 
yt amazing—she is devoted to her teacher.” 
wort Miss Jones archly smothered a little | 
lend titter. “Yes—in-deed! We all know that! | 
oe In fact Miss Webster was showing such 
Ih, pronounced favoritism and ran to your 
ee home so much that, well—” she laughed | On) (I 
lightly, giving him what she fancied was 
a motherly pat on the arm “—you don’t | 
elyan know what strange stories get started | 
even among the children, Mr. Colgate! And 
hav then—” in mock secrecy “—their parents 
thi come to me to find out—well—secrets, | 
Al you know.” She looked up at him coyly. | 
3 Something in his eves made the smile By CAPT. JAMES CLAYPOOL, Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 
- and | stiffen upon her lips, and she began back- y 
+ will — inga little away from him but he stalked as told to Carl Wiegman 
wer her like a hound of heaven. “Just a min- Above are the words of the calm, coura- 
e (! ute, please, Miss Jones! Are you trying , 
sreth- F to tell me that gossip started about Miss geous Navy Chaplain to the boys on the 
Webster because of her kindness to my uu & Battleship South Dakota — part of 
-ndrit motherless little girl and her effort to this faith-inspiring answer to all who won- 
, 349 | Pring me to a sense of my responsibility der about the spiritual life of our men in 
‘iron et her? Gossip that forced her resig- blue. A stirring tribute to the American Navy 
nation? : 
aie “Oh, Mr. Colgate, you mustn’t take it | and the men of the Chaplain Corps. $1.50 
“text- that way!” : We are grateful to the Chicago 
re fo “What other way is there to take it? Tribune for book publication rights, 
iter FF Isn’t that what you meant me to under- 
f the stand under all this airy persiflage?” 
2 Miss Jones was flushed and _ plainly 
se panicky. Nobody had ever spoken to her | 
niques! that way before. | 
for. in- “Why, Mr. Colgate, I had no idea—” | 
ct that “T didn’t take it as one, Miss Jones. It | 
if you — sounded more like a little—shall we say | 
of ont F hen-peck? So sorry to tear myself away 
peop from such a pleasant party. Did you 
know that I am a candidate for that 
‘Duell Vacaney on the schoolboard?” 
a Miss Jones gasped that she hadn’t 
which & known. But that was nothing, he re- 
of this | fected, for he hadn’t known himself until 
nd win that moment. 
e! He He caught sight of Her for an instant 
; death alone, with a group bearing down upon 
Mage her. He shouldered his way quickly 
Se through and got there first. She looked so * * 
age 5 little and so very tired that his heart 
AGE 56 
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TRUMPET TO ARMS, by Bruce Lan- 
| caster, (Atlantic, Little Brown, 379 pp., 
| $2.75) There is more than one trumpet in 


Japanese invader. Yet even here, he found 
room for laughter, and hope. Eternally 
undiscouraged are E. H. Clayton and his 
Chinese; you will want more of his writing 
when you finish “Heaven Below’—and 
you will probably want to go to China, 


again a book turns the 
tables and judges Us- 
Those who do not wish 
to be judged by the book 
they are reading should 
leave THE ROBE unread. 
Douglas's 


—from one of Mr. 
readers 


EC 
BY LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


A book about Rome | 
2000 years ago. $2.75 


OWEN’S PALESTINE Map 3 


. - - in THIRD Dimension 
Size 3 ft. 3Y%4 in. wide x 3 ft. 5 in. high 


Printed in 7 colors on extra heavy map 
stock, cloth backed. Securely mounted 
on finished mahogany mouldings with 
appropriate hangings. 

Astartling innovation in map making! 
Gives the effect of an airplane view of 


| i __ A | seer — 
“UY . | these pages, to stir the blood. Here are 
udae the ese page e 
sually we jucg nd | the Marbleheaders who dragged the big 
books we read. Now a |guns from Ticonderoga to Boston, who 


ferried the Continental Army at Long 
Island and the surprise at Trenton, in 
the American Revolution. We'd call it 
grand stuff if there were a little less pro- 
fanity; that profanity is the only element 
in the writing that will put the book a 
little lower than ‘Rabble In Arms.” We 
warn you: the language is raw, red, and 
rough. So, probably, were the men who 
fought and won the Revolution. 


MARTIN DIES, by William Geller- 
mann. (John Day, 310 pp., $3.00) Tf 
this author is right, then the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is one of the most dangerous 
men in America; if he is wrong, then Mr. 
Dies has had a beautiful case for a libel 
suit dropped right in his lap. We’ve read 
this one twice, and it seems to us now 
that the author must be right; he deals 
in fact, not fancy; he quotes, gives page 
and date, names names. He makes Martin 
Dies appear to be the No. 1 character- 
and-reputation-assassin of our times—a 
jingoistic, stentorian, Fascistic and fan- 
tastic inquisitor who has done more harm 
than good with his famous Committee. 
He becomes here “the beau ideal of every 
reactionary group in America.” It is a 
bitter book. There is a lot of hope in a 
democracy which approves the publication 
of such a book at such a time. 


PRAYER: ASKING AND RECEIV- 
ING, by John R. Rice. (Sword of the 
Lord Publishers, 328 pp., $150) Bible- 
based, this book proceeds on the convic- 
tion that there is a God waiting to answer 
sincere prayer. It covers thoroughly the 
teaching of the Bible on prayer; it bristles 
with good stories and illustrations; it reads 
easily but it has deep, rolling undertones 
which linger in your heart. 


LETTERS HOME, Edited by Mina 


THE MONK WHO LIVED AGAIN. 
by B. H. Pearson. (Life and Light Press 
185 pp., $1.25) Dr. Walter Manuel Mon. 
tano, a Dominican monk in Peru, has her 
the account of his break with the Domini- 
cans and the Roman Catholic Church, an 
his subsequent evangelical labors. It is , 
thrilling story, and a bitter one; Mon- 
tano met the opposition of a merciles 
Catholicism. The author explains in his 
foreword. that this is Latin-America 
Catholicism, and not the gentler Nort) 
American brand. We certainly hope so! 


AMERICA UNLIMITED, by E; 
Johnston. (Doubleday, Doran, 254 pp, 
$2.50) Early in the book, the auth 
(young, and president of the U. S. Chan- 
ber of Commerce) says that he “make: 
no pretense to brilliance or originality, 
That he is brilliant there is no doubt; as 
orator and writer, he is, if you will pardo: 
a bit of slang, “terrific.” But there is cer- 
tainly no originality in his argument. no 
in this book. We felt a bit let-down whe 
we had finished it. It is an open and all- 
out defense of capitalism ‘“.. . it has ‘u- 
frozen’ society, enabling men to rise, te- 
gardless of birth and race and class, as 
never before; and, above all—it has 
brought more genuine liberty and dignity 
and self-respect to the masses of mankind 
than any other known order of living.” 
That’s the way he feels about capitalism. 

He is opposed to both monopolistic and 
bureaucratic capitalism, and becomes al- 
most original in pleading for a “people’s 
capitalism,” but (at least to this re- 
viewer) he left the people hanging in thin 
air. We don’t quite get it; we'd like the 
book better if he had been as clear in de- 
scribing this desirable form of capitalism 
as he is blunt in criticizing the old forms. 
Blasting at Utopias, he becomes somehow 
Utopian before he is done. 
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| Curtiss. (Little, Brown, 314 pp., $2.75 
| This is GI Joe, unabridged. Letters home 
| from the men in the ranks are reproduced 
| without correction of grammar, style, in- 
| tent or philosophy—and rousing reading 
it is. It’s like sitting on your front porch, 
when the war is over, hearing your boy 
‘or the lad from down the street tell how 
| he felt when he parachuted, when he 


the Holy Land with valleys, mountains, 
cities, rivers, roads, etc. Unique and un- 
rivalled in scientific, historic and geo- 
graphic accuracy. Unparalleled for 
university classes, study groups and 
private uses. 


Acclaimed by Experts 


“The finest of its kind I have ever seen” 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling. ‘‘Your three 


“Th 
trying 
accept 
concer 
Come! 
car op 

“Ple 


—AND PASS THE AMMUNITION, 
by Chaplain Howell M. Forgy, USN. (Ap- 
pleton-Century, 242 pp., $2.50) This is 
the man, who, as his title suggests, once 
said in the heat of a battle, ‘Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition!” It was 
an innocent remark, but it made history. 
I never quite liked the connection of the 


dimension map so striking can hardly 
wait to get it on my office wall’’— Lowell 
Thomas. “‘I can attest its accuracy in 
detail’ —William Foxwell Albright. 


AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 


Five color lithographed information 
chart, 18 x 22 in., free with map. Both 
for $4.00 postpaid. Special price in 
quantities. 


Circular Free—Write TODAY! 
BEACON HILL PRESS 


Dept.CH, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Vif hd SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
{¥7; a 


CHRISTMAS CARDS ; 


AMAZING “ OILETTE’’ CARDS | 25 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never es $ 
ld 


before offered. Gets orders fast. Gor- 
‘eous Christmas Cards with name, 25 for w 
fi up. 9 other profit Assortments. New Bon Pras 
Wena ned to ene rears 
rite today for Samples on approval. 
PURO CO., 3041 Locust, Dept. 126, St. Louis, Mo. 


gunned his tank. when he crawled through 
the mud toward Rome. It has the homey 
touch; besides, it is as authentic as the 
letters of St. Paul. Neither Paul nor GI 
Joe knew their letters were to be pub- 
lished; both wrote from the heart, and 


| what they wrote is therefore good to read. 


HEAVEN BELOW, by E. H. Clayton. 
(Prentice Hall, 282 pp., $2.75) “Above 
is Heaven, Below, Hangchow.” This is 
life in Hangchow, China, as a missionary 
found it. (The author, incidentally, also 
wrote “What Price Hate,” in the April, 
1944 HERALD.) A happy book, written by 
a happy man, about a happy people. Writ- 
ten with chuckles for ink, there are never- 
theless serious, almost fearful, tints for 
the picture when the author writes of the 


Lord and ammunition, but I like this 
book; it is the cream-of-the-crop of the 
chaplain books, thus far. His descriptions 
of Pearl Harbor and the war in the Coral 
Sea are breathless and brilliant: we have 
read no better from any pen. His ac- 
count of how the cruiser New Orleans lost 
her bow—lost, in fact, one-quarter of her 
whole length!—and still made port, will 
keep you awake nights. I sat up until ! 
a.m. to finish it—something I havent 
done in ten‘years. It is rich and good. 
written by a man of courage and of God. 


LOST ISLAND, by James Norman 
Hall. (Little, Brown, 212 pp., $2.00) 
A vivid and convinci- g story of what war 
did to a Pacific island paradise. D.A-P. 
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(Continued from page 57) 
smote him and his voice grew stern: “I 
shall return for you in precisely forty-five 
minutes which will give me time to bust 
into the alumni party with a few choice 
remarks and slide out again.” 

“But—but I thought you were toast- 
master. Why did you—” 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told you 
—unless I spoke Hindu dialect.” Bitterly. 
“Forty-five minutes, Woman—and out 
you go, either walking or kicking me in 
the shins as I carry you out.” 

Mrs. Fontaine rushed up beaming. “Oh, 
he looked just like Clark Gable in a rage. 
What upset him?” 

“H—he said,” Gail wondered if it was 
the breath she had swallowed that made 
r voice sound excited, “that Deborah 
must do as well as Renée Jean in her 
jrawing this next month or else—” 

Mrs. Fontaine shrugged expressive 
shoulders and preened in her satisfaction. 
“But she can’t—possibly. Mon dieu! 
Renée Jean is a born artiste. She has 
temperament and— je ne sats quoi.” 








“BuT—WHY ARE WE stopping here?” 
Gail Webster demanded as they drew up 
in front of the Colgate home with the 
dowing windows. “Have you company—- 
or something?” 

“Not a thing. Those are just the run- 
uing lights—but it seemed a fairly good 
place to stop so that I might ask you 
something. It will take only a moment. 
Just a bit of unfinished business.” 

“Don’t be absurd.” 

‘IT assure you I was never less absurd 
in my life—-however I may look to you. 
Now—listen carefully and get the answer 
right the first time: Miss Webster, will 
vou do me the honor to marry me even 
though engaged to a Hindu or some- 
hody?” 

Twin flames crept into her cheeks and 
her eyes flashed. “You are simply poison- 
ous and I hate you.” 

“That’s the idea I have been vainly 
trying to assimilate—but I can’t wholly 
accept it. You see I’m not the only one 
concerned in this decision of yours 
Come!” He was holding the door of the 
car open. 

“Please,” she put out her hand half 
pleadingly, “I’m just too tired for foolery 
tonight. First thing you know I'll go 
‘oggy on you. Let’s get it over with. 
What do you want me to do?” 
He lifted her from the car and took her 
by the hand. “I want you to be very, 
‘ety sure you are right, Loveliness— 
that’s all.” His key let them in and he 
paused in the softly lighted hall at the 
‘oot of the stairs. “We are going up to 
ee Deborah. I seem to have failed her 
‘gaim—in this. But before I let you go 
out of our lives entirely I want you to— 
take alook at her.” 

'No,”—half-frightened—"I can’t.” 

Yes,” he was definite about it, “you 
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Tiberius to investigate reports of epi- 
demics in Palestine meet the beautiful 
red-haired dancer, Mary of Magdala. 
They fall in with the Nazarene named 
Jesus, and His followers, and all their 
fates become curious!y interwoven... 
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|must. It’s only fair to her.” 

It seemed such a big room for such a 
little girl. Jerry Colgate turned on the 
| carefully screened light. Little dark 
head in shadows. Slight, relaxed body. 
| with legs spread apart, hardly lifting the 
covers. Arms flung wide. . . They stood 
looking down at her. “You see, it’s not 
only now,” he began as if he had picked 
up the thought they both held and was 
| carrying it along, “there’s little girlhood 
| ahead and then all the bewilderment of 
trying to get herself grown up that T’ll 
know nothing about. I’m such a blunder- 
ing fool. Tl hurt her and maybe gum up 
all her life just because I don’t under- 
| stand. Yet—unless you really loved us 
both, you—couldn’t understand, either. 
Somehow I feel that I’m fighting for your 
happiness, too—against some obstinate 
little notion you have. And maybe I’m 
fighting for myself quite a lot, too—for 
God knows I love you and need you more 
than I ever dreamed I could love and 
need anyone. Once before there was only 
one of us to need someone, and that one 
of us was very young—now there are two 
of us to need you—only vou—out of all 
the world.” 

The child stirred and whimpered softly 
in her sleep. Gail lifted a lock of dark 
hair from the flushed cheek and put it in 
its place. Slowly two dark eyes opened, 
closed drowsilvy—and then opened again 
very wide. “Oh—you!” It was a breath 
of sheer delight as two slender arms were 
flung up to draw Gail’s head down. “Oh 
—I was crying because I dreamed you 
| had gone to India. I’m glad it was on’y 
| a dream.” 

Gail held her close. “But India isn’t 
even a dream, darling. It’s just a pretend 
that I had to make. Someday you will 
| know why. There’s no one in India for 
ime. I’m staying right here with you— 
and Daddy.” 

“Tha’s nice.” It must have been be- 
cause she was drifting off to sleep again 
that the two figures seemed to melt to- 
| gether and become one. 

“Did you — see — my drawring — 
Daddy?” 


WALKIN’ PREACHER 


(Continued from page 25) 


As I walked nearer I noticed someone 
sitting in a chair in the shadows. A dog 
, barked. The occupant of the chair saw 
| me. 

“Reckon yore the new schoolteacher.” 
she said, “I figgered hit war ‘bout time 
he showed up . teachers allers boards 
here so I knowed ye would, too. I’m 
Mrs. Andrews. Most folks calls me Mis- 
soury. Never knowed why maw called 
ime Missoury lessen it was me _ bein’ 
borned on the tenth of August—that’s 
|the day the almenack says Missoury 
|’come a state.” 

Mrs. Andrews didn’t give me a chance 
to get a word edgewise into the conver- 


sation but I did have an opportunity 
study her. She was a big woman and | 
felt that doubtless the primness of he 


dress and its ruffled collar belied her ey. ; 


tomary habits, for 160-pound wome 
don’t develop such sinewy hands ay 
arms in work that allows them to weg 
starched print dresses. 

“Paw!” she yelled; a small masculiy, 
figure stepped out of the barn east 4 
the house. “Hurry and git done wit 
what ver doin’. New 
come to stay with us.” 


schoolteacher. 


“Maw, was you a-callin’ me?” aske 
a woman who suddenly popped up at thy 
doorway of the house. She saw me 
gigeled. 

“Thet’s my girl Arabellie,” Mrs. Ay. 
drews nodded by way of introductio; 
“She lives with us—ain’t never married 
We got a boy Otis, too. Otis!” she calle 

There was another shadow at the doo 
and Arabella’s figure was eclipsed by 
larger form—a form clad in overalk 
though not boy’s size. for this Otis wa 
a hulk of a man. 


Dressep For BED, I knelt beside » 
chair and looked heavenward in praye 
It was as if the pale night sky was ove: 
head: stars began to appear. The whol 
area above me twinkled like a milky way 
But how, I wondered, with a start, coul 
stars twinkle here in this loft? I looked 
more closely and realized that what | 
saw was not stars. It was the moonlighi 
drifting through the oak shingles of th 
roof! 

I thanked God that come what ma 
there was still the bed! The feather bei 
and I would defy any winter winds tha! 
tried to give us too much ventilation. | 
prayed long and with great earnestnes 
that night—aware that it was probably 
I, not God, who needed convincing. | 
arose and stood at the side of the grea! 
inviting mound that I could make oui 
in the cobweb-filtered moonlight, co 
sidering how best to enter this sanctuan 
of comfort. How better, indeed, than to 
fall full length—to indulge in the luxun 
of one grand plop! I pulled back thi 
coverlet and let go. But my bed didn’ 
sink or plop. It crackled! 

Crackled? But feathers aren’t crack! 
—what?—how ?—why ?—this was a con: 
shuck mattress! 


I KNOW OF No way to make anythin 
but a rather dull chronicle of what we 
really for me an exciting event—my fir 
day of school in the Ozarks, the begi- 
ning of a dream come true. 

The school board, all my pupils aw 
their parents with a number of intereste 
spectators. were on hand for the scho 
opening Monday morning. Many cant 
late and it was nearly ten o'clock befor 
I could open the session. It was the firs 
time in my teaching career that I ha’ 
opened a school with pupils. parent 
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ity ff school directors and visitors all present. 
and |p I must have been a little embarrassed. 


ff hep “First,” I said as I stood before them, FP 7 School TI LAL 
+ cy. “I would like to meet all of you people. qq Vv 
rota dh a8 


wy oe a 


ome I want to know your names and the 

s anf names of the children each of you will 

wef have in school. I'll start right here with 
this lady.” 





There’s a relationship 


culin They began to thaw out a little, an- between Sunday School Teacher and pupil that 
ast off swering : es the aa I calls for the best in teaching technique. Nothing short 
- wit asked each of them, but not a single per- : 
oo npchesioetion, of that will do. 
icher.— son volunteered any information beyond S re d 
the direct answer to my query. O we Nave prepared a 
- i . “ee . . 
aske Twenty-four pupils enrolled. They | booklet entitled “The Sunday School Teacher in Action” 
at the seemed poe gee to — =_ at- | which is free for the asking. It dramatizes in picture 
> g) ive and obedient. The adults re- : 
le ani tentive and Re ci saga form the right and wrong way to conduct a Sunday School 
mained until about eleven o'clock when 
s. Ay [called a short recess. When the older class .. . how to put the lesson message across with 
ictioy f folk were gone, the children began to interest and conviction. 
arrie talk and freely offer information. The pictures in this 
ss “ aoe s ‘s : s +} } is 7 
calle “They'll ue lots more im sehow! the booklet were especially posed by experts who have observed 
e dow { winter when work’s all done.” one little 
| by fellow confided in the midst of a game Sunday School procedure for years. They used a 
veralh § of tag. ; typical class and teacher as their subjects. These con- 
1S Was You stayin’ down to Andrews hain't trasts will help many teachers recognize common weak- 
ya?” The boy had changed bases with i ‘ ; Said : 
scarcely a pause in his chatter. “Ole nesses that so easily creep into their ounday morning 
de my} Misery Andrews shore’s a holy terror. efforts. Many Sunday School workers have written 
praye Nobody don’t have no ‘truck with ‘er. telling us how they have been helped by observing 








































$ ove ist pass ¢ repass when they meet ’er, : 
ovel Jist pass and repas 7 such comparisons. 


] ’ ” 
“a ‘ — Get this booklet at 
y wal After recess all the arithmetic classes 
, coli F were assigned work and the two high- once. And, when you write please give your name, 
lookei fF school pupils were taught algebra. The address, church connection and position in the 
vhat |— last ten minutes before noon were de- 


i Sunday School. Also, mention this publication, 
onlighif voted to rapid calculation. The children hich i ; ; 
of the were not permitted to write the two which 1s cooperating in our 
free folder distribution, by 
putting down the “dept.” 
number. A post-card will do. 


numbers to be added. They could only 
it may fF write the answer. I rapidly read twenty- 
ier bel § five problems and many pupils wrote the 
Is that correct answer to every one. 
tion. | At lunch, pails were opened at desks 
estnes fF or carried to the playground. The plain, 
‘obabli wholesome food was eaten with relish. 


‘ing. If One youngster had brought frog legs. 800 North Clork Street Dept. CH-84 








e greal “Done ketched me a couple big frogs. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

ke ou Maw she fried em for me—shore good. PUBLISHERS: All Bible Graded Series of Sunday School 
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ietuar Another small boy sat down beside me for 9-18 year old boys and girls. A pesteard inquiry 

than t and opened his syrup-pail lunch con- ee Sere ne ee en 

ass ; ; f 
luxur tainer. He peered intently at its con- No. 5 ina Series of Vital Messages to Sunday School Leaders) 


ck thf tents. “Durn,” he said disgustedly, “corn- . a 
didn' bread! dist as fer as I kin see, not a Want T, Earn Money? 


durn thing but cornbread!” A number of 


crackl\ > childre a ee a ee ee 
: : = children had fried chic ken. Others ONE OF THE easiest ways to earn Printed in beautiful colors. illustrated with 
a cor tad young squirrel; but without excep- wieis ta te cell = product already Bible subjects. Many people cut and mount 
tion every lunch pail contained corn- : : the pictures and use them in their Sunday 
bread. School work. Each calendar page carries 


nvthing a |, a a you know. CHRISTIAN HER- Daily Scripture Verses; Home Daily Bible 
— several had broug it jars of sweet mux, | ALD’S HOME CALENDAR is well Readings; International S. S. Lessons. Also 
at War many of which had soured in the heat. known to church people and the preceding and succeeding calendar on each 
ny firs After lunch one of the older boys took services it renders has made it popu- page. 


made popular in a market which 
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ils an Under his supervision \ we je: a square clever sales talk—all you need is a Your market is: 

‘ereste! hole in the ground, lined it with rocks sample of this beautiful calendar on Every Protestant Home. There will be 

- schor and packed it with leaves which were pre nadennmicl Jesnndlnge- yo endl hoa mene than ee costumer 

y can wet with water from the m0 Se purchase your copy of the calendar Christian Herald Association 
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parents When the first day of school ended, I The regular aan citi ee foie We Be re ee ee 
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| children: 


walked along down the mountain trail 
to the Andrews’ cabin. I felt less frus- 
trated and could begin to muster a grin, 
if not a laugh, at some of the strange 
things that had been coming at me so 
rapidly within the last forty-eight hours. 
When I neared the cabin I saw Mrs. 
Andrews, Ole Misery, the Holy Terror 
the schoolboy had called her, out in the 
field helping her husband and son shock 
kaffir corn. Arabella was not with them. 

I walked into the cabin and 
greeted by a beaming Arabella. 

“Let me fix vou a cup of fresh coffee 
and a sandwich,” she said. Her’s was the 
benign expression of a cat that was about 
to spring upon a nestling. “I was always 
hungry when I got home from school 
and we allers fixes a bite fer the teach- 
ers.” She chattered on and on like a con- 
tented leghorn hen scratching in a shock 
of wheat. 


Was 


The rest of the family did not come 
in from their field work until dark. By 
that time Arabella had finally left off 
chattering at me and cooked supper. 

At supper I answered many questions 
about che first day of school and listened 
with interest to the comments about the 
most of which invariably 
evolved into gossip about the parents. 
I volunteered no opinions other than 
that I liked the school, the patrons and 
the children 

“We-uns air the heaviest taxpayers in 
the district,” Missoury informed me. “We 
got more’n a thousand acres of land and 


SERMON 
(Continued from page 34 


for himself and is not rich toward God.” 

Ah, there you have Jesus’ idea of suc- 
cess. It is the state of being rich toward 
God. And when is a man rich toward 
God? When he can look around him and 
see values which he has helped to create: 
work well done, however humble, which 


|leaves the world better off; lives made 


| brighter because he has lived beside them: 


children whose strength and _ integrity 
have been inherited from him; a commu- 
nity more wholesome as a result of his 
residence there; a character that men can 
continue to think about and be happier 
for the thinking—that is something of 
what it is to be rich toward God. 

On the mere money basis, the career of 
Jesus was a series of bad bargains. He 
lost his home, he lost his following, he lost 
his life. What a failure! But it was not 
long before men began to write of, “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
though He was rich, yet for your sakes 
He became poor that ye through His 
poverty might be rich.” Christ came to 
help men to be rich toward God. 

And lastly, Christ not only enlarges 
and spiritualizes the patterns of success, 
but He lengthens them. 

Although there are some exceptions, it 


don’t owe a cent on it. We-uns a-goin’ 
ter give Arabellie a half-section up clost 
to the schoolhouse. Hit’s got a nice 
cabin and’s mostly fenced; all new rails, 
They’s a lot of good farmin’ land on it.” 

Arabella made no comment but she 
was generous in the number of times she 
passed the ham and hot biscuits and 
whenever I looked up from my plate she 
would catch my eye and giggle. 

As the conversation continued, I could 
detect that they were very curious to 
know why I had come to the hill country, 
I told them only the barest account of 
my life and of Clayton and his illness, 
of my decision to come to the Ozarks in 
Christian work and my hope to eventu- 
ally establish a home for us all. It was 
late when we went to bed that night and 
the Andrews were still full of questions. 

We rose before sun-up and ate break- 
fast by lamplight. As soon as we finished 
the meal they all, except Arabella, went 
to the fields. Immediately I made prep- 
arations to go to school. 

“Why go so early?” Arabella questioned 
petulantly. “Course I'll put up yore lunch 
if you’ve got to go now.” 

It probably didn’t sound any too con- 
vinecing to her when I explained that I 
wanted to clean the building and cut the 
sprouts and brush from the schoolground. 
Yet I would have used almost any ex- 
cuse to get away. And as I walked to the 
school that second morning, I began to 
wonder if I shouldn’t find another board- 
ing place. 


(To be continued) 


is a pretty general rule that the larger the 
life the longer it takes to mature. The 
chicken, for instance, which is hatched in 
the spring feels herself to be quite a 
chicken by the following August, and if 
she is a real success in the chicken world 
she loses her head before Thanksgiving. 
The horse matures at three or four years. 
But a man keeps growing physically for 
twenty years and mentally for sixty or 
more years. And it often happens that 
the best men ripen rather slowly. Boy 
prodigies seldom fulfill their early prom- 
ise. But consider that boy whose mother 
some eighty years ago was visited by the 
teacher of the village school and told that 
her son had too little mental ability to 
warrant his continuing in school. It might 
be better, thought the teacher, if he were 
taken out and put to work. But that 
mother refused to give up her hopes for 
the boy’s education. He failed over and 
over, but eventually he stood before the 
world as Thomas A. Edison. It took 
Thomas Edison a long time to show what 
was him, but when he did, what a 
man! 

How long are we willing to wait for suc- 
cess? Do we want the quick returns, or 
are we willing to wait with Emerson to 
hear what the centuries say as against the 
hours? Do we want to win the immediate 
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YES NO 
Do you have poor digestion? Oo 
Do you feel headachy after eating? [] 
Do you get sour or upset easily? ([] CJ 
Do you feel tired —listless? oOo 


Now everyone knows that to get the good out of 
the food you eat—you must digest it properly. 
But what most people don’t know is that Na- 
ture must produce about two pints of the diges- 
tive juice—liver bile—each day to help digest 
your food. If Nature fails, your food may re- 
main undigested, lie sour ond heavy within you. 

Thus, it is simple to see that one way to aid 
digestion is to increase the flow of liver bile. 
Now, Carter’s Little Liver Pills start to in- 
crease this flow quickly for thousands—often 
in as little as thirty minutes. When bile flow 
increases, your digestion may improve. And, 
soon you’re on the road to feeling better— 
which is what you’re after. 

Don’t depend on artificial aids to counteract 
indigestion—when Carter’s, taken as directed, 
aid digestion after Nature’s own order. Get 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills today—only 25¢. 
You'll be glad you did. 





Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 

you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. No gummy. 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 








WANT EXTRA 
CASH? 

Christian Herald has a plan that 
offers you a pleasant way of mak- 
ing money in your spare time. 
One friend earned $70 in several 
hours through this plan. Other 
men and women are finding it a 
sure way to real earnings. There 
is no expense to you, no previous 
experience needed. 


If you want to turn your spare 
time into extra money just clip 
and mail the coupon below and 
full particulars will reach you by 
return mail. 


DON’T WAIT 
Mail the Coupon Today 


Desk 84 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 


Please tell me all details about your 
offer to make Extra Money. 





























| contest we are in, even though the victory | 


HEALTH QUIZ J 


may be rather temporary; or are we will- | 


ing to wait? Do we want to achieve per- 
sonal recognition during our own life- 
time; or are we Christian enough to 
prefer to lose personally for the sake of 
a cause which will eventually win? 

The follower of Christ wants his work 
to succeed. Yes. But he prefers the en- 


during success of rightness rather, than | 
the quick and spurious rewards of clever- | 
ness. The follower of Christ is “steadfast, | 


unmovable, always 
work of the Lord forasmuch as he knows 
that his labor is not vain in the Lord.” 
He is willing to wait for his rewards, 


mercy which reaches into that land of 
which our hymn says: 
There the tears of earth are dried 
There the hidden things are clear; 
There the work of life is tried 
By a juster Judge than here. 


THE CHAPLAIN GOES ASHORE 
(Continued from page 17) 


cleaned out the peninsula, and our outfit 
was moved back for some rest.” 

The next day came the incident of the 
funeral service and Chaplain Jones’ own 
close escape from death. He was reluc- 
tant to tell more of his own part in the 
landing. aside from “what any chaplain 
would have done,” so we dug up the full 
text of the Navy citation, signed by Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey. It reads: 

“After landing on the beach with his 
battalion, Lieut. Jones, although not re- 
quired by his duty to do so, proceeded to 
the firing line and, without consideration 
for his own safety, searched for the 
wounded in the jungle undergrowth, as- 
sisting in saving the lives of several by 
directing litter-bearers to them. He also, 
while under heavy enemy fire, walked 
about among the combat troops, encour- 
aging and reassuring them. 

“On the following day, while conduct- 
ing burial services for the dead, he was 
selected as a target by a Japanese sniper 
who fired five shots at him during the 
services.” 


abounding in the’ 


'trusting to God’s justice and infinite | 


' i 
There were other burials on Bougain- 


ville, for the Marines had paid a price for 


the beachhead and a heavy one. Chaplain | 


Jones was there two weeks conducting 
services, holding church, talking to the 
wounded and praying for the dying. The 
always-prevalent malaria finally struck 
him as it did others and, protesting, he 
was sent back for rest and treatment. 

“T want to go back to the Marines and 
overseas duty,” the Poultney, Vermont 
minister said as he concluded his story. 
“Right now I am stationed at the Chap- 
lain’s School, College of William and 
Mary, but I’d like very much to rejoin 
the Third Marines. What a gang!” 

And from the Third Marines a unani- 
mous vote—‘What a chaplain!” 
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3 FOUNDATION INC. 


A People’s Foundation for the development 
of higher standards of stewardship of life 
and money for the welfare of mankind. 


Without obligation, send me informa- 
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. World Fellowship of the Golden Rule 
. Cathedral Poster Stamp Album with stamps 
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. Double Duty War Bonds and Peace Bonds 
. Life Annuities — Perennial Christmas Gifts 
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' COAST TO COAST 
EVERY SUNDAY 
MUTUAL SYSTEM and Other Stations 


» 
King’s Heralds Male Quartet! 


FREE J Radio Bible Correspondence Courses 
ADULT * JUNIOR © BRAILLE © SPANISH * PORTUCUESE * CERMAs 


ad 


Stations broadcasting program 
shown in local 


Newspaper Radio Logs 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘“‘Stammering. Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2363, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to *100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 2633 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 
a month for disability, new surgical 
benefits, up to $100 a month for hospi- 
tal care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special poli- 
cy for older people is proving especially 
attractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 




































































































































There’s a simple way to relieve the 
itching, soreness and distress of sim- 
ple piles or hemorrhoids. Try sooth- 
ing, antiseptic Unguentine Rectal 
Cones, made by the makers of famous 
UNGUENTINE. 


If you do not get prompt relief, con- 
sult your physician. They’re easy to use 
«+. Mmexpensive... sanitary. 
Guarantee: Your druggist will refund 
full purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A NORWICH PRODUCT 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
... If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. ©1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3101-H, ELMIRA. N.Y. 





Over 200,000 Satisfied Users 


20 YoY STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself 
free and happy with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free book- 
let telling of injurious effect of 


tobacco and of a treat- 

ment which has relieved me 
many men. | 

THE NEWELL COMPANY {BOOK | 


206 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 12) 


each is to God equally precious. But we 
dare not wait to achieve perfection be- 
fore we rise to defend freedom and to 
battle for a righteous cause.” 


is to God equally precious, along with 


the rest of that portion, I do not know! | 
However, the vote was to delete only the | 


eight words. 

Regretting as I do and as I believe a 
great majority of the delegates will, the 
deletions do not change in the slightest 
the positive character of the resolution. 
For reasons perhaps now obvious the 
resolution written so as to. state. 
restate and state again its anti-Pacifist 
principles and the support of the Church 
for the cause of freedom, and for the war 


Was 


efforts of her sons. 

After my experience at Cleveland two 
years ago, and with the advice of many 
|with whom I have like convictions, and 
in the only time available to me before 
leaving the Convention, I decided to 
take the Resolution not to the Commit- 
tee, but to the Convention itself. I have 
no reason now to regret that decision. 

The last session of the Convention in 
its final minutes took out “militant as 
an army with banners”—but that. still 


remains in the Bible! “Shall go with the | 


message of Christ.” was substituted. 


| Certainly I agree to that. The resolution | 


makes that clear. 

Though the last and smaller session in 
its closing moment deleted “God has a 
stake in this war,” Christian America 
knows that wherever evil abounds and 
righteousness contends, God does have a 
stake—had I been present I would have 
said that. Also if freedom, justice, brother- 
hood and human personality are at stake 


- |in this war then God has His stake in 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 


non-surgical 


this war and if God has a stake in our 
sons then God does have a stake in this 
war for our sons are there—even though 


we gentlemen of the Convention were | 


not. I regret that some earnest people 
do not distinguish between the fact that 


Excelsior Springs, Mo- | God is in this war and the fallacy T with 


PAU Ome eee’ them reject, that “God could be defeated 


Prepare at home for thri career. Earn good in- 


come. Many fine opportunities with style salons. Origi- 


a your own clothes Pract al, D lized traini der 
s = > 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 429C, Chicago, U.S.A. 


VT. Te 


ee 


At leading Drug Stores 
Insist on the Original 
JAMES F. BALLARD, Inc. 
stale St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


SOOTHING ANTISEPTIC DRESSING 


in this war.” No—we of the Convention 
who refused to be Christian realists can- 
not confine God to ourselves and to the 
home-front. God cannot be confined. 
The deletions, though they do not change 
the resolution, are unfortunate—but not 
for the resolution. The resolution stands. 
I leave immediately on the most ex- 
tended of my several overseas wartime 
journeys. I expect to return from this 
mission. I have no premonitions other- 
wise. But always a man makes his last 
journey, and should I not return I would 
wish the complete resolution to remain as 
the statement of my own Christian faith 
for such a time as this. 
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Why the | 
delegate desired to take out confession | 
| of sin and the affirmation that every man | 


Pattern 4698 . . . Busy days ahead! Make this 
practical side-buttoning frock with a_ set-in 
waistband. Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 40. Size 16 
requires 3% yds. 35-in. fabric. TWENTY CENTS 


Pattern 9287 . . . School days ahead! A trim: 
fitting jumper and blouse outfit. So easy-to-sew 
Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Size 4, jumper requires 
¥, yard 54-inch fabric; blouse, % yard 35-inch 
fabric. TWENTY CENTS. 


Pattern 766 Decorate your lovely linens 
with a gayly colored peacock. Add the cro 
cheted pineapple tail. Full details. FIFTEEN CENTS 
COO OO OT 
EACH PATTERN includes a needlework pattern of usefv 
and charming motifs to embroider on linens and gor 
ments. Send orders to Christian Herald Pattern Deport 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New York 
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Add ten cents for the new Summer Pattern Book. A "¢ 
dress pattern is included free in the book. 
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NOW when prayer is so needed and vital. 


PRAYER —Asking and Receiving 


By John R. Rice, D.D. 


Introduced by Oswald J. Smith, D.D. 
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Teaches Young People to lse the brakes 


BOB JONES COLLEGE STANDS 
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